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POETRY. 


From the Essex Gazette. 


' THE DEAD HUNTER.—BY B. L. MIRICK. 


Down in the mountain's den he slceps, 
Where human feet hath never trod; . 
And round him lay the rocks in heaps, 
Piled by the mountain’s awful God; 
Yea, rocks are pillared every where, 
And rock with rock is firmly wed: 
And piled and crusted snow is thexe, 
All cold, and whiter than the dead! 


Few shrivelled trees are stretching out 
Their leafless branches o’er thecen ; 

Few hemlock boughs are seen about— 
A thorny bramble, now and then. 

And there the growling tempests break, 
But oh, the sleeper waketh not; 

The thunders make that mountain shake, 
Andstill he cleaveth to that spot! 


The tall gray eagle screams aloud, 
Andproudly round her eyry ilies; 
She sees him from her misty cloud, 
Yet durst not settle where he lies; 
For she hath learnt, long time ago, 
The sureness of that sleeper’s aim ; 
And still she fears, though he is low, 
That he will lift his gun again. 


How pale his lip and glazed his eye! 
Yet firmly still he grasps his gun; 
The timid deer goes safely by,— 
That noble hunter’s work is done! 
His head is bare, and bent his knee; 
A drop of blood is on his brow; 
No requiem but the winds has he, 
No other winding sheet but snow! 


No voice is heard, norany sigh, 
For none have gathered where he lies; 

Not e’en the traveller passes nigh, 
When dreary winter robes the skies. 

Those snowy crag-heaps never kuew 
The music of a human sound. 

Save when that voiceless hunter blew 
His whistle for his wandering hound. 


But in his cottage, far away. 

His lonely wife and children sate ; 
And all that night, and all the day, 

They wept and talked about his fate. 
At every sound they started up, 

Half trusting it might be his tread, 
And gazed upon the mountain-top, 

All over witha gnow-sheet spread. 


The fire blazed high, the hearth was swept, 
And brightly glared the rush’s flame ; 
But none of all that circle slept, 
For all that night no hunter came. 
And all the day, and all the night, 
They heard no father’s cheerful song ; . 
Though swept the hearth, and the fire burnt bright, 
No hunter came within their throng. 


The sun soon shone in a summer sky, 
And just above the mountain stalked ; 
And hot and red was his fiery eye, 
As slowly on the sky he walked. 
Down fell the snow-banks, melting fast, 
Down fell the ice with water streaming; 
The rocks grew dry and hot, at last, 
And isinglass was on them gleaming. 


And then they searched, by night and day, 
The paths the hunter used to tread; 
At last they found him far away, 
Upon his lone and stonied bed. 
His face was yellow, stiff and cold, 
Some blood was on his brow encrusted; 
His garments all were torn and old, 
And his bright gun was deeply rusted. 
Haverhill, Aug. 31. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE MAD PAINTER; 
Orn, Stconp Tuoveuts Best. 


I was one day walking through Finsbury-square. 
There sat a pale sick woman, meekly and sorrow- 
fully bending her eyes to the earth, while a child 
slept in her arms, upon whose thin pallid features 
were the traces of as much misery as can fall to the 
lot of sinless infancy. I had been reading that very 
morning chap. v. b. iii. part 3, of Paley’s ‘* Moral 
and Political Philosophy,” and all the better feelings 
of my nature had responded to every argument he 
employed for enforcing the duty of alms-giving. But 
I rather think it must have been a grand field-day 
with the beggars: that they had all turned out 
u some special occasion; for [ met’ eleven crip- 
ples, four widows with five fatherless children a- 
piece, three starving industrious mechanics, in clean 
white aprons, and one blind sailor, who had lost his 
‘precious sight” by lightning, in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, between St. Paul’s and the Old Jewry. It was 
this, I suppose, that soured the milk of human kind- 
ness within me, and made me pass, with an unpity- 
ing heart, the simple touching appeal of the poor 
ereature I have described, on whose lap lay a written 
paper with these words only: *‘Have compassion on 
us; we are-destitute!” She asked no charity, either 
by word or look; but, with folded arms round her 


baby, and her head drooping over it, she trusted all 
: 


to the tale which this little scroll told of her condi- 
tion. Yet I passed on! 

i blush white I write this confession of cold, mi- 
serable selfishness, that could, even for a moment, 
stifle the yearning of the lowest species of humanity, 
upon the paltry plea, that perhaps [ had (for I did 
not know I had) given my mite already to the un- 
worthy. It is curious how conscience keeps tugging 
at aman to hold him back when he is going in a 
wrong path. Every step I took towards the City 
Road, leaving that poor silent suppliant behind unre- 
lieved, I felt | was walking under the constantly in- 
creasing burden of a self-accusing spirit—a consci- 
ousness that | had left something undone, which it 
was necessary, for my own comfort, I should return 
and do.” Lobeyed my monitor. I returned; and, as 
if to show me to myself in my true colours, | saw a 
Greenwich pensioner, with a face as hard asa can- 
non-ball, and a look as crabbed as if he had just been 
fined a day’s allowance of grog, drop even his mite 
into the woman’s lap. ‘The rewarding look with 
which her eyes followed the maimed veteran, as he 
hobbled away upon his wooden leg, smote me. 

It would be a piece of tedious egotism to relate the 
conversation Lheld with this distressed creature, after 
Ihad dispensed my bounty to her. But the scene 
to which it led I will describe. 

It was with some difficulty I prevailed upon her to 
disclose her abode, or rather, to consent that she 
should conduct me to it; and, notwithstanding the 
sharp rebuke I had already received, in proportion 
to her reluctance the feeling grew strong within me 
that I was still the dupe of imposture. At length she 
yielded, but with a mournful shake of the head, 
which might be interpreted, I thought, two ways; 
either that she was conscious she could not escape 
detection, or satisfied that I should find her tale of 
misery too true. She arose, and I followed her 
slow feeble steps till we arrived at street, lead- 
ing into the New Road, near Pentonville. 

She stopped at No. — in that street; and, looking 
at me as she knocked at the door, said faintly, ‘We 
live here, sir.” 

I had hardly time to notice the apparent comfort 
and respectability of the outward appearance of the 
house, before the door was opened by a fine-looking 
lad, about thirteen, whose dress denoted that species 
of poverty which is the wreck of former competence. 
He was old enough to know what misery means be- 
yond the mere endarance of its sufferings and priva- 
tions; and his countenance, therefore, wore that me- 
lancholy expression which is stamped by the habitual 
presence of sad thoughts. Yet there was a sparkling 
gladness in his eye to welcome back his mother, 
mingled with a timid inquiring glance at the stranger 
who accompanied her. 

No words passed between them, and I followed 
my conductress silently into the parlour. Here 
was my first evidence of the destitution which the 
paper she had displayed proclaimed. There was 
nothing but the bare walls; literally nothing else; 
notan article of furniture of any description. 

‘* Take your sister, George,” said the miserable 
mother, ‘* and lay her —” tears choked her utter- 
ance. She might have added ** on the ground!” for, 
as I afterwards learned, bed there was none, nor 
chair, nor table, nor aught save the floor for its rest- 
ing-place. The poor fellow took the infant, yet 
asleep, and while his own tears started at those of 
his mother, left the room. 

I heard a heavy tread above, as of one pacing up 
and down, with a hurried, impetuous step. 

**1t is my husband,” said she, anticipating the 
question which my look, I suppose, betrayed was up- 


on my lips. 
What is he?” 


Your hushand! 

An artist.” 

** An artist!”? I repeated, in a tone which I dare 
say expressed what I felt, for, judging from all that 
had occurred, I expected to find the lowest branch of 
the art of colouring dignified with a name which it 
has grown into a fashion to apply to the most con- 
sum mate masters of the pencil. 

“Yes, sir!” she replied, with something of offend- 
ed pride, an artist; and such an enthusiast of his art 
that it has turned his brain. But I will goto him, 
and see if he will admit you.” 

Sh@quitted the apartment, and the next moment 
I heard a loud laughing, clapping of hands, and ve- 
hement talking. I could not distinguish what was 
said; and before I had time to consider how I should 
act in the presence of a mad painter, quick steps de- 
scending the stairs apprised me of a visit for which I 
was wholly unprepared. The door flew open, and 
in rushed the husband, followed by his wife, en- 
treating him to be calm, and assuring him he was 
mistaken. 

He made a sudden halt when he saw me, and with 
a wild, scrutinizing glare, surveyed me from head 
to foot. 1 was at once convinced of the disordered 
state of his mind, and wished our relative positions 
changed—I between him and the door, instead of his 
being between me and the only means of escape, if 


it should be necessary, which the room presented, 
uniess I made a precipitate retreat from the window 
into the area, He was tall, thin, pale, and haggard 
in appearance, with a beard that had not been shaved 
for a month; and had on a faded green great coat, one 
sleeve of which was half torn away, and the other 
hanging in tatters. In hisleft hand he held an ivory 
palette; his right hand grasped—not his pencil, but 
—a large iron poker! . 

it does not require the experience ofa lunatic asy- 
lum to know that insane persons are best managed by 
gentleness; and with a sort of instinctive conscious- 
ness of this, I saluted him very courteously, taking 
off my hat to render the homage which was due to 
the master of the house froma stranger. The effect 
of my politeness answered my most sanguine expee- 
tations. He returned my bew with a great deal of 
exuberant dignity; dropped his poker, which hither- 
to he had held asif prepared either to repel or com- 
mit an aggréssion, and used it asa walking-stick— 
while, witha stately measured step, he approached 
the farther corner of the room where I had planted 
myself, and where, at that moment, I should have 
been well pleased to find the wall opening behind 
me, for the convenience of retreating two steps to 
each one of his in advance. 

‘*Ha! ha!” he exclaimed, when he was so close 
tome, thatif I had not held my head as erect as a 
grenadier of the guards, the bristles of his month’s 
beard would haye entered my own chin: ‘Ha! ha! 
do you think I would let them touch the last judg- 
ment?” and he brandished his poker over his head: 
**No! the rascals! They took every thing else— 
and I stood by and laughed to see what trouble they 
were at for my convenience. What cared I for ta- 
bles, chairs, beds? They were in my way. But 
when they would have laid hands upon the ast judg- 
ment! Martha,” he continued, turning to his wife, 
who stood trembling and dejected at his side; ‘“‘what 
did I say to the fellow who looked like Michael An- 
gelo, when he came into the room for the last judg- 
ment? I knocked him down, sir,” addressing me 
again, and elevating his poker. ‘*A judgment up- 
on him, ha! ha! but not the last; for then | took him 
thus,” seizing me by the collar, ‘and thrust him 
into the street, ha! ha! ha!” 

** You did perfectly right,” said I, with as much 
composure as I could possibly assume in my very 
awkward situation, and devoutly hoping he would 
not mistake me for Michael Angelo coming for his 
last judgment. 

“Right!” he exclaimed. ‘*Had he been an R. 
A. or the President of the R. A. himself, I would 
have felled him to the ground like an ox, or any man 
who dared to remove that canvass from the easel, till 
I had painted in the nose of Alexander: he is the 
principal figure in the foreground. If you are an 
artist, | need not tell you that, to paint the end of a 
nose well—true to nature—is the climax of perfec- 
tion in a portrait. Sir Joshua could not; West failed 
in all his noses; Sir Thomas is the only man in Eng 
mand, except myself, who can really paint a nose. 
Look even at the noses of the Prophets and Sibyls of 
Michael Angelo, in the Sistine Chapel—they are 
lumps of putty, sir, stuck on by a glazier. Yours 
would be avery difficult nose to paint!” he added, 
fixing his eyes upon my nose with an earnest gaze of 
so equivocal a meaning, that I wished at the moment 
nature had defrauded me of that prominent feature. 

All this time, he had never once shifted his posi- 
tion; neither could I mine. -His wife continued to 
stand close to us, looking at me every now and then 
with an expression of countenance which silently, but 
intelligibly, conjured me not to cross him; while the 
son, with his intant sister in his arms, appeared at 
the door, surveying the scene inan attitude of intense 
curiosity and deep affliction for the state of his wretch- 
ed parent. If I had had leisure to think of any thing 
but the jeopardy in which L considered myself, should 
certainly have doubted whether second thoughts 
had proved themselves best on this occasion. 

At length he yielded to the persuasions of his wife, 
and consented that I should go up stairs and see the 
Last Judgment, after making me promise I would 
not approach nearer to it'than he should point out. 
He led the way, shouldering his poker like a mus- 
ket: the wife followed next, and I brought up the 
rear. When I entered the room I was amazed! It 
was stripped of every article of furniture; but in the 
centre, stretched upon the easel, stood a magnificent 
painting unfinished, as I saw at the first glance, [ye 
in more respects than the nose of Alexander, ) of the 
Last Judgment. The grace and expression, united 
with grandeur of form, in the principal figures; the 
variety of the subordinate parts; the effective group- 
ing; the rich yet complete harmony of colour: and in 
some of the faces, the appalling passions that were 
portrayed, constituted — as fine a specimen 
of modern art as I had ever looked upon. 

The burst of admiration which from me 
was so sincere, so fervent, that it fell like an electri- 
cal shock upon the shattered nerves and overwrought 
brain of the unhappy artist. He burst into tears. 


With passionate sobs, with shrieks of alternate de- 
light and sorrow, he uttered a thousand wild excla- 
mations, half ludicrous, half heart-rending, as he 
now gloried in his work, now execrated the age in 
which he lived, insensible as it was to his merits, and 
now deplored that all his genius had not been able to 
feed his children! 

“Ha! ha! Sir,” he cried, (throwing away his poker, 
rubbing his hands, and springing like a tiger from 
me to the picture, and from the picture back again to 
me, as he spoke, )—** Ha! hat Sir! Talk of your Ti- 
tians, your Caraccis, your Raffaefes, even the great 
Florentine himself, Michael Angelo! Oh, God! 
Had they given me bread the while, for me and mine, 
1 would have shed a glory upon my country brighter 
than that which now Cheats over Italy! Jo sono pit- 
tore’ Look here! observe this sweeping outline— 
and here, what anatomy! how finely that muscle is 
displayed! how I laboured to produce that! I have 


worked while the world slept, and worshipped my , 


artin the stillness of those hours when the fainting 
soul languished for repose. Ay, Sir—Martha can 
tell you—I lived but at my easel. Do you see the 
ghastly expression of that face? how beautifully it 
contrasts with the serene, seraphic, spiritual joy, that 
beams from the features of thatlovely maiden! This 
head conceived, this hand executed it all—and yet 
look at me! I am mad—mad—mad!” pressing his 
clenched hands violently to his forehead; ‘for I 
have been left to dream of visions that are gone, and 
to feed upon myself, till now I sometimes seem to 
see my Own heart’s blood covering that canvass in- 
stead of the colours I laid on!” 

He became more composed, after this ebullition 
of his feelings, and gathered himself into an attitude 
of earnest contemplation of the picture. I was my- 
self gazing at it with increasing admiration, when he 
suddenly burst into a loud laugh. 

** Ha! ha! ha! What would Michael Angelo say, 
if he saw that? By Jupiter! that oldman on the right, 
whom I mean fora Cardinal, has too much of the 
sly, demure look of a Quaker. There, there, go, go! 
I must not be interrupted any longer; we want mo- 
ney; and if they would empty before me the coffers 
of the Bank of England, they should not have it till I 
have bestowed my last touches upon the nose of Alex- 
ander, and painted up the Cardinal’s face to the true 
piety of a well-paid churchman, There, go, go!” 

I obeyed, and leaving the maniac to his moody 
fancies, returned with his wife to the parlour, where 
I received from her all the particulars of her hus- 
band’s calamitous history. 

His name wes , and he had not yet attained 
his five-and-thirtieth year. He was what is called 
a self-taught artist; that is, one who embodied the 
conceptions of genius, (which are from Heaven, ) in 
the same way as those men did who had no masters 
to study, being themselves the great originals in their 
art, and the models, by universal consent, for those 
who came after them. Such men were self-taught, 
for where were they to find teachers? And such 
self-tuition, which is but another word for inspiration, 
is the only school wherein the rarer works of Nature 
can study. In this sense Demosthenes was a self- 
taught orator among the Greeks, and Cicero among 
the Romans; Homer wasa self-taught poet; and Shak- 
speare, and Cervantes, Milton, and Moliere were 
self-taught; ifby the phrase we are to understand 
that which, if it be not self-taught, is incommunica- 
ble. But to return from this digression to my crazed 
self-taught artist. 

His father was a wealthy merchant; and designing 
his only son for the church, his education had been 
completed at Cambridge. But he was born a paint- 
er; and renouncing, with the recklessness and impe- 
tuosity of a youthful mind, goaded onwards by the 
fiery impulses of one predominant, one devouring pas- 
sion, he renounced every thing for it. This was an 
offence uot at first to be forgiven by a father who had 
as strong a passion of another kind; who would ra- 
ther have seen his son’s name enrolled among the 
Tillotsons, Sherlocks, Taylors and Barrows of the 
English hierarchy, than heard him hailed by the ge- 
neral voice as the Raffaelle or Titian of his country. 
But there was doubtless a pardon that might have 
been slowly won from the parental heart, had not eve- 

hold upon it been dissevered by a second offence, 
that of marrying a beautiful, virtuous, and amiable 
girl, who was as poor as poverty herself in all things 
else. Pride discarded him from his home, and pride 
kept him voluntarily a stranger to it ever after. 

He had now to struggle with adversity under al! its 
most trying afflictions. He could not stoop to make 
the noble art to which he had devoted himself a 
trading commodity among the shopkeepers of the 
metropolis. He disdained to colour canvass for wages 
that would barely suffice to maintainhim. He chose 
rather. (when the small fund was exhausted which 
his father placed at his disposal in renouneing him, 
and which had been husbanded most thriftily, ) to de- 
pend for precarious subsistence upon slender loans 
solicited from former friends, or acquaintance, while 
finishing his first serious effort in historical compo- 
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sition. The subject was afine one—Oliver Cromwell 
surveying the dead body of Charles I. the night al- 
ter his execution.* It was exhibited. The best 
judges were struck with its grandeur and poetical 
conception as a whole, and with the felicitous power 
displayed in many of its details, It soon found a 
purchaser at the modest price demanded by the artist 
who was thus enabled to discharge his obligations 
to his friends, and provide for immediate wants. 

In this way he continued to wrestle with his fate 
for several years, alternately a borrower and a payer, 
as his various pieces were bought. He buried him- 
self meanwhile in solitude: for no where can a man 
live so solitary as in a crowded city, especially if he 
be poor. It is there only he may be one © thou- 
sands, without one of the thousands amid whom he 
moves, knowing enough of him to call him by his 
name. His ambition was of the true quality; inca- 
pable of repose or satisfaction; discontented with all 
that it achieved: eager for all that its restless aspir- 
ings aimed at, and confident that all was within its 
reach. He denied himself rest, almost food; fre- 
quently sat at his easel eighteen or twenty hours to- 
gether; and during that time’contented himself with 
a few biscuits, or a little fruit, to rally his sinking 
energies. Then, fevered and exhausted, he would 
throw himself on his bed; not to sleep, but to dream 
and talk of the visions of his walking thoughts, 

This ceaseless labour; this intense musing upon 
bright images of renown that were incessantly 
streaming into his mind, uniting with the distraction 
caused by pecuniary embarrassments, first shattered 
his health, and finally unsettled his reason! His 
wife imagined she perceived occasional symptoms of 
a disturbed intellect long before she was summoned 
to witness an alarming evidence of it. ; 

One day she heard him shouting and dancing fu- 
riously in his room. She hastened to him. hat 
was her dismay, when she saw him witha large carv- 
ing knife in his hand, and the floor strewed with 
the shreds of three pictures for which he was to be 

id a considerable sum when finished; but which, 
with the habitual improvidence of his character, he 
had suffered to remain unfinished for months, (he 
and his family all but starving meanwhile, ) because 
he had begun, and was concentrating his whole soul 
upon the execution of, the Last Judgment! He had 
slashed them into ribands, and was exulting over 
his achievement with the boisterous rejoicing of a 
man who had vanquished some tormenting evil that 
had been pursuing him at every turn. When he per- 
ceived his wife, he pointed to the bits of painted can- 
vass, exclaiming with a strange mixture of ludicrous 
solemnity, and the fierce flashing of satiated ven- 
geance, ** Now, my dear Martha, I am free! I have 
triumphed over these fiends, these insulting fiends, 
who stood grinning at me with looks of gaunt defi- 
ance, as if they were the personifications of famine, 
and daring me to worship my idol there while they 
were neglected. But I have cut them down at last, 
—and now for a glorious strife with Michael An- 

lo!” 

His infirmity did not assume the character of con- 
firmed aberration of mind in the beginning; for he 
would talk rationally and temperately upon many 
subjects; and in moments of serene discourse with 
his wife, condemn (but ever more in mirth than in 
sorrow) the rash execution he had done upon the 
three unfortunate and unoffending pictures. Still he 
became more and more incapable of connecting in 


nance of hisfamily. “ Henceforth I will paint for 
immortality,” he would say; ‘‘ I will live no longer 
for the present, but for all time: and my delighted 
spirit shall glow with conscious rapture as it be- 
holds the imperishable garland which posterity will 
weavefor my name.” The necessary consequence 
of this deplorable delusion was, that his domestic 
affairs became irretrievably embarrassed, and his fa- 
mily were reduced to privations whose bitterness 
and severity were felt by himself only in the momen- 
sense of their existence. - 
is wife bore her share of these trying calamities 
withan enduring fortitude and patience which her de- 
voted love for her husband could alone have inspired, 
and which the hope, that never forsook her,ot his res- 
toration to reason, could alone have sustained. What- 
ever could be converted into money, was unhesitat- 
ingly devoted to that use; and when searcely any thing 
remained but the more bulky furniture of the house, 
she exercised her ingenuity in various fanciful arti- 
cles of needle-work, which she parted with for any 
price they would obtain. It need hardly be told how 
many hours of sedentary toil at an occupation like 
this it required to produce a few shillings; nor how 
many ling humiliations were to be encount- 
ered before a purchaser could be found. Her close 
application, her mental anxiety, both on account of 
her husband and her children, added to poor and in- 
sufficient diet, reduced her to a state of such pitiable 
weakness, that she was at length unable to continue 
her labour. 
Then was her situation dreadful indeed! Famine 
at the door, and the hand that should drive it hence, 
* « While the assassinates that crept up and down, 
afraid of every man they met, pointed at as mon- 
sters in nature, finished not their treason when they 
had ended his martyrdom, one (0. C.) to feed his 
eyes with cruelty, and satisfy his solicitous ambition, 
euriously surveyed the murtherous carcass, when it 
was brought ina coffinto Whitehall, and to assure 
himself the King was quite dead, with his fingers 
searched the wound whether the head were fully se- 


vered from the body or no.” —Lloyd’s Memoirs. 


powerless, alas! from a malady which showed no 
signs of abatement! She would have sought her 
husband’s father in her extremity, and implored his 
aid—not for herself, if her participation in it would 
have turned it aside—but for a son; and for that son’s 
children, innocent of the crimes which had banished 
their father from the affections of hisown, But she 
reverenced too deeply her husband’s honour. She 
had heard him too often express what were his 
feelings of his father; had heard him too often repeat 
his stern determination, rather to perish with hunger 
than owe the meal which saved him to one who 
had trampled upon his young heart’s first ambition 
and its most cherished affections—these recollections 
were too vividly present to her mind, and she herself 
shared in all the feelings with which they were asso- 
ciated too entirely, to do that for her husband, in his 
benighted state, at which he himself would have 
spurned, and which would be unblessed by his sanc- 
tion, when it should be Heaven’s will to restore him 
to the light of reason. 

At length came the heaviest blow of all. A churlish 
creditor, one of those sordid reptiles of the earth, 
whose sole reception of what is right consists in know- 
ing that he whohas money owing to him hasa right 
to be paid, no matter though he tears his debt from 
the convulsive grasp of an agonized father standing 
half-frenzed by the side of his famishing wife and 
children—a creature of this stamp, and the world 
swarms with such—put an execution into the house, 
and swept away by the ruthless hand of the law, 
(wrested to appease a demon not raised to distribute 
justice,) every remaining vestige of property. The 
savage scene had been acted only the day before it 
was my chance to pass the miserable wife as she sat 
for charity from way-farers. ‘To this last resource 
of the destitute she had resorted in utter despair,— 
They could not pass another four-and-twenty hours 
as they had passed the preceding. They could not 
literally sit down and die for very want in their 
desolate habitation. A single shilling, (if the chari- 
ty which walks the streets should bestow so much, 
and no more,) would at least suffice tossatisfy the most 
importunate of the cravings of naturé; and that must 
be done. There would then be time to think of 
what could be done. With the feeling of this neces- 
sity strong upon her, she quitted the house with her 
infant in her arms. 

Let me not forget to mention two circumstances. 
The one is, (as I had reason subsequently to know, ) 
that the step of the door on which she sat, with her 
touching appeal—‘* Have pity on us, we are desti- 
tute!” belonged to the house in which her hus- 
band’s father lived, and that he in coming out 
that morning, had passed her. But they were mu- 
tuall een Baar with each other; while she was 
totally ignorant of the place where she had seated 
herself. Surely, were there such things in Nature 
as we sometimes read of—strange, mysterious, and 
occult sympathies, by which kindred bloods wonder- 
fully respond to unknown ties—this man could not 
have been so near his own, under such circumstances, 
and have looked upon the mother and her child, only 
as he would have looked upon a common street men- 
dicant. 

The other circumstance is this. When the she- 
riff’s officers entered the house to levy the execution, 
her husband surveyed the process, not only with in- 
difference, but with a sort of wild mirth, to see how 
the chairs, and tables, and beds, were pulled about, 
and carried from room toroom. His wile’s dismay, 
lis son’s tears, moved him,not. They were un- 

eded. He laughed, even, as they thrust him from 
the chair on which he was sitting, to remove it into 
the cart atthe door. But, whentwo of the men were 
about to lay their hands on the picture by which he 
stood—on his Last Judgment—at which he still 
worked every day,and which doubtless sowed some of 
the extraordinary effect I have described to the very 
frenzy of his thoughts, he sprung upon them like a 
chafed leopard, threw them to the ground, and, in a 


frightful struggte, while he literally howled with 


rage, would have strangled them, had they not been 
powerful escape from his grasp. ‘Terror- 
struck, they fled—he followed—and, snatching up a 
»oker that lay in his way, when he had driven them 
into the street, he retreated to his room again, vo- 
ciferating maledictions against his antagu- 
nists, who were too prudent to renew their claims. 
it was this circumstance dwelling freshly upon his 
mind, which made bitm arm himself with his weap- 
on when he came down to me; believing, as | after- 
wards learned, that] might be one of the officers re- 
turned to take away his picture. Nor was it tll the 
admiration I expressed, roused his latent feelings of 
pride and joy, while it destroyed his suspicions, that 
he cast it away. " 

I have little else to add. That picture is now in 
my possession. 1 became the purchaser of it at my 
own price—a price which did more than merely pay 
its value. It brought back comfort to a house of 
mourning. It placed the artist under such medical 
care as ultimately restored him to reason. It au- 
thorized me to become an intercessor with his fa- 
ther, and to close the wounds that had so long and 
so unjustly rankled in his bosom; and I never look 
upon the picture itself without blessing the good 
old gentleman who called himself my uncle, for 
having taught me the lesson I have mentioned, and 
confessing to my own heart, that ‘* second thoughts 
are best!” MEPHOSTv. 

Drerers tN Consaneuinity.—On Wednesday 
last, at the New Bailey, Manchester, Dr. Brown, 
in an appeal case, after having cross-examined a wit- 


ness named Turner, rose to crosseexamine the next 
one, whose name was also Turner, when the follow- 
ing dialogue took place:—Dr,. Brown: Are you bro- 
ther to the last witness’—Turner: I’m a piece o’one. 
—Dr. Brown: What do you mean by a piece of one. 
Are you his half brother?—Turner: No; I’ve only 
one leg!!! 


From the Illinois Monthly Magazine. 


NOTES OF ILLINOIS.—WILD ANIMALS, 

The buffaloe has entirely leftus. Before the coun- 
try was settled our immense prairies afforded pas- 
turage to large herds of this animal; and the traces 
of them are still remaining, in the ‘*buffaloe paths,” 
which are to be seen in several parts of the state. 
These are well beaten tracks, leading generally 
from the prairies in the interior of the state, to the 
margins of the large rivers; showing the course of 
their migrations as they changed their pastures peri- 
odically, from the low marshy alluavion, to the dry 
upland plains. In the heat of summer they would 
be driven from the latter by prairie flies, in the au- 
tumn they would be expelled from the former by 
the musquetoes; in the spring the grass of the plains 
would afford abundant pasturage, while the herds 
could enjoy the warmth of the sun, and snuff the 
breeze that sweeps so freely over them; in the win- 
ter the rich cane of the river banks, which is an ever- 
green, would furnish food, while the low grounds, 
thickly covered with brush and forest, would afford 
protection from the bleak winds. I know few sub- 
Jects more interesting than migration of wild animals, 
connecting as it does the singular displays of brute 
instinet, with a wonderful exhibition of the various 
supplies which nature has provided for the support 
of animal life, under an endless variety of circum- 
stances. ‘Their paths are narrow, and remarkably 
direct, showing that the animals travelled in single 
file through the woods, and pursued the most direct 
course to their places of destination. 

Deer are more abundant thanat the first settlement 
of the country. They increase, to a certain extent, 
with the population, —The reason of this appears to 
be, that they find protection in the neighbourhood 
of man, from the beasts of prey that assail them in 
the wilderness, and from whose attacks their young 
particularly can with difficulty escape. They suffer 
most from the wolves, who hunt in packs like hounds, 
and who seldom give up the chace until a deer is 
taken. We have often sat, on a moonlight summer 
night, at the door of a log cabin on one of our prai- 
ries, and heard the wolves in full chace of a deer, 
yelling very nearly in the same manner as a pack of 
hounds. Sometimesthe ery would be heard ata 
great distance over the plain; then it would die away, 
and again be distinguished at a nearer point; and in 
another direction—now the full ery would burst up- 
on us from a neighbouring thicket, and we could al- 
most hear the sobs of the exhausted deer, and again 
it would be borne away and lost in distance. We 


have passed nearly whole nights in listening to such 


sounds, and once we saw a deer dash through the 
yard, and immediately past the door at which we 
sate, followed by his audacious pursuers, who were 
but a few yards in his rear. 

Immense numbers of deer are killed every year 
by our hunters, who take them for the hams and 
skins alone, throwing away the rest of the carcass, 
Venison hams and hides are important articles of 
export. ‘he former are purchased from the hunters 
at 25 cents a pair, the latter at 20 centsa pound. In 
aur villages we purchase, for our tables, the saddle 
of venison with the hams attached, for 374 cents, 
which would be something like one cent a pound. 

There are several ways of hunting deer, all of 
which are equally simple. Most generally the bun- 
ter proceeds to the woods on horseback, in the day 
time, selecting particularly certain hours which are 
thought tobe most favourable, It is said that du- 
ring the seasons when the pastures are green, this 
animal rises from his lair, precisely at the rising of 
the moon, whether in the day or night; and I sup- 
pose the fact to be so, because such is the testimony 
of experienced hunters. If it be true, it is certainly 
a curious display of animal instinct. ‘This hour 
therefore is always kept in view by the hunter, as 
he rides slowly through the forest, with his rifle 
on his shoulder, while his keen eye penetrates the 
surrounding shades. On beholding a deer, the hun- 
ter slides from his horse, and while the deer is ob- 
serving the latter, creeps upon him, keeping the lar- 
gest trees between himself and the object of pursuit, 
until he gets near enough to fire. An expert woods- 
man seldom fails to hit his game. It is extremely 
dangerous to approach a wounded deer. Timid 
and harmless as this animal is at other times, he no 
sooner finds himself deprived of the power offight 
than he becomes furious, and rushes upon his ene- 
my, making desperate lunges with his sharp horns, 
and striking and tramping violently with his fore 
legs, which being extremely muscular and armed 
with sharp hoofs, are connie of inflicting very se- 
vere wounds, Aware of this circumstance, the hun- 
ter approaches him with caution, and either secures 
his prey bya second shot, where the first has been 
but partially successful, or, as is more frequently the 
case, causes his dog to seize the wounded animal, 
while he watches his own opportunity to stab him 
with his hunting knife. Sometimes, where a noble 
buck is the victim, and the hunter is impatient or 
inexperienced, terrible conflicts ensue on such occa- 
s10ns. 


Another mode isto wateh at night, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the salt licks. These are spots where 
the earth is impregnated with saline particles, or 
where the salt water oozes through the soil. Deer 
and other grazing animals frequent such places, and 
remain for hours licking the earth. The hunter se- 
cretes himself here, either in the thiek top of a tree, 
or most generally in a screen erected for the purpose, 
and artfully concealed like a masked battery, with 
logs or green boughs. This practice is pursued only 
in the summer, or early in the autumn, in cloudless 
nights, when the moon shines brilliantly and objects 
may be readily discovered. At the rising of the 
moon or shortly after, the deer having risen from 
their beds, approach the lick. Such places are ge- 
nerally denuded of timber, but surrounded by it, and 
as the animal is about to emerge from the shade into 
the clear moon-light, he stops, looks cautiously 
around, and snuffs the air. Then he advances afew 
steps, and stops again, smells the ground, or raises 
his expanded nostrils, as if he * snuffed the a 
prom of danger in every tainted breeze.” The 
hunter sits motionless, and almost breathless, wait- 
ing until the animal shall get within rifle shot, and 
until its position in relation to the hunter, and the 
light, shall be fayourable, when he fires with an un- 
erring aim. A few deer only can be thus taken in 
one night, and after a few nights these timorous ani- 
mals are driven from the haunts which are thus dis- 
turbed. 

Another practice is called driving,and is only prac- 
tised in those parts of the country where this kind 
of game is scarce, and where hunting ig pursued as 
anamusement. A large party is made up, and the 
hunters ride forth with their dogs. The hunting 
ground is selected, and as itis pretty well known 
what tracks are usually taken by the deer when started, 
an individual is placed at each of those passes, to in- 
tercept the retreating animal. The scene of action 
being thus, in some measure, surrounded, small par- 
ties advance with the dogs from different directions, 
and the startled deer in flying most generally pass 
some of the persons who are concealed, and who fire 
at themas they pass. 

The elk has disappeared. A few have been seen 
in late years, and some taken; but it is not known 
that any remain at thistime, within the limits of the 
State. 

The bear is seldom seen. This animal inhabits 
those parts of the country that are thickly wooded, 
and delights particularly in the cane brakes, where 
it feeds in the winter on the tender shoots of the 
young cane. ‘The meatis tender and finely flavoured, 
and is esteemed a great delicacy. 

Woives are very numerous in every part of the 
state. There are two kinds; the common, or black 
wolf, and the prairie wolf. The former is a large 
fierce animal, and very destructive to sheep, pigs, 
calves, poultry, and even young colts. They hunt 
in large packs, and after using every stratagem to cir- 
cumvent their prey, attack it with remarkable fero- 
city. Like the Indian, they always endeavour to 
—— their victim, and strike the mortal blow 
without exposing themselves to danger. They sel- 
dom attack man, except when asleep or wounded. — 
The largest animals, when wounded, entangled, or 
otherwise disabled, become their prey; but in gene- 
ral they only attack such as are incapable of resist- 
anee. They have been known to lie in wait upon . 
the bank ofa stream which the buffaloe were in the 
habit of crossing, and when one of these unwieldy 
animals was so unfortunate as to sink in the mire, 
spring suddenly upon it, and worry it to death, while 
thus disabled from resistance. Their most common 
prey is the deer, which they hunt regularly; bat all 
defenceless animals are alike acceptable to their ra- 
venous appetites. When tempted by hunger they ap- 
proach the farm houses in the night, and snatch their 
prey from under the very eye of the farmer; and 
when the latter is absent with his dogs, the wolf is 
sometimes seen by the females lurking about in mid- 
day, as if aware of the unprotected state of the fami- 
ly. Our heroic females have sometimes shot them 
under such circumstances. 

The smell of burning asafcetida has a remarkable 
effect upon this animal. If a fire be made in the 
woods, and a portion of this drug thrown into it, so 
as to saturate the atmosphere with the odour, the 
wolves, if any are within reach of the scent, immedi- 
ately assemble around, howling in the most mourn- 
ful manner, and such is the remarkable fascination 
under which they seem to labour, that they will of 
ten suffer themselves to be shot down rather than 
quit the spot. 

Of the few instances of their attacking human be- 
ings, of which we have heard, the following may 
serve to give some idea of their habits. In very 
early times, a negro man was passing in the night, 
in the lower nal of Kentucky, from one settlement 
to another. The distance was several miles, and the 
country over which he travelled entirely unsettled, 
In the morning his carcass was found entirely strip- 
ped of flesh. Near it lay his axe, covered with 
blood, and all around the bushes were beaten down, 
the ground trodden, and the number of foot tracks 
sO great, as to show that the unfortunate victim had 
fought long and manfully. On pursuing his traék, it 
ap eared that the wolves had pursued him for a con- 
siderable distance; he had often turned upon them 
and driven them back. Several times they had at- 
tacked him, and been lled, as appeared by the 
fun hs tracks. He had killed some of them, be- 
fore the final onset, and in the Jast conflict had de- 
stroyed several. His axe was his only weapon. 

On another Occasion, many years ago, a negro 
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man was going through the woods, with no compa- 
nion but his file, when he discovered that a pack 
of wolves weve on his track. They pursued very 
cautiously, |: : few of them would dash up, and 
= as if impatient for their prey, and then fall 
k agaan. As he had several miles to go, he be- 
came much alarmed.—He some times stopped, 
shouted, drove back his pursuers, and then proceed- 
ed.—The animals became more audacious, and 
would probably have attacked him, had he not ar- 
rived at a deserted cabin, which stood by the way 
side. Into this he rushed for shelter, and without 
waiting to shut the door, climbed up and seated 
himself on the rafters. The wolves dashed in after 
him, and becoming quite furious, howled and leaped, 
and endeavoured with every expression of rage to 
ttohim. The moon was now shining brightly, 
and Cuff being able to see his enemies, and satisfied 
of his own safety, began to act on the offensive. 
Finding the cabin full of them, he crawled down 
to the top of the door, which he shut and fastened. 
Then removing some of the loose boards from the 
roof, scattered them with a tremendous clatter, upon 
such of his foes as remained outside, who soon 
scampered off, while those in the house began to 
crouch with fear. Hehadnow a large number of 
isoners to stand coe over, until morning; and 
rawing forth his fiddle, he very good naturedly 
played for them all night, very much, as he sup- 
posed, to their edification and amusement, for like 
all genuine lovers of music, he imagined that it had 
power to soften the heart, even of a wolf. On the 
ensuing day some of the neighbours assembled and 
destroyed the captives, with great rejoicings. 

The prairie wolf is a smaller species, which takes 
its name from its habit of residing entirely upon the 
open plains. Even when hunted with dogs, it will 
make circuit after circuit round the prairie, careful- 
ly avoiding the forest, or only dashing into it occa- 
sionally when hard pressed, and then returning to the 

lain. In size and appearance this animal is midway 
tween the wolf and the fox, and in colour it resem- 
bles the latter, being of a very light red. It preys 
upon poultry, rabbits, young pigs, calves, &c. The 
most friendly relations subsist between it and the 
common wolf, and they constantly hunt in packs to- 

ther. Nothing is more common than to see a 
arge black wolf in company with several prairie 
wolves. I am well satisfied that the latter is the 
jackall of Asia. 

Several years ago an agricultural society which was 
established at the seat of government offered a large 
premium to the person who should kill the greatest 
number of wolves in one year. The legislature at 
the same time offered a bounty for each wolf scalp 
that should be taken. The consequence was that the 
expenditure for wolf scalps became so great as to 
render it necessary to repeal the law. These ani- 
mals, although still numerous, and troublesome to 
the farmer, are greatly decreased in number, and are 
no longer dangerous to man. We know of no in- 
stances in late years of a human being having been 
attacked by them. 

We have the fox in some places in great numbers, 
though, generally speaking, I think the animal is 
scarce. It will undoubtedly increase with the popu- 
lation. 

The panther and wild-cat are found in our forests. 
Our open country is not, however, well suited to their 
shy habits, and they are less frequently seen than in 
some of the neighbouring states. 

The beaver and otter were once numerous, but are 
now seldom seen, except on our frontiers. 

The gopher is, as we suppose, a non-descript.— 
The name does not occur in books of natural history, 
nor do we find any animal of a corresponding deserip- 
tion. ‘The only account that we have seen of it is in 
** Long’s Secund Expedition.” In a residence in 
this state of eleven years we have never seen one, 
nor have we ever conversed with a person who had 
seen one—we mean, who has seen one near enough 
to examine it, and be certain that it was not some- 
thing else. That such an animal exists is doubtless. 
But they are very shy and their numbers small; they 
burrow in the earth, and are supposed to throw up 
those hillocks which are seen in such vast abundance 
over our prairies. ‘This isto some extent a mistake, 
for we know that many of these little mounds are 
thrown up by crawfish and by ants. 

The polecat is very destrnetive to our poultry. 

The raccoon and opossum are very numerous and 
extremely troublesome to the farmer, as they not 
only attack his poultry, but plunder his cornfields. 
They are hunted by boys, and large numbers of them 
destroyed. The skins of the raccons pay well for 
the trouble of taking them, as the fur is in demand. 

Rabbits are very abundant, and in some places ex- 
tremely destructive to the young orchards and to gar- 
den vegetables. 

We have the large gray squirrel and the ground 
squirrel. 

There are no rats, except along the large rivers, 
where they have landed from the boats, 


From the New York Courier. 
MORMONISM—RELIGIOUS FANATICISM--CHURCH 
AND STATE PARTY. 
Canannaicua, Aug. 15th, 1851. 


New York has been celebrated for her parties— 
her sects—her explosions—her curiosities of human 
character—her fanaticism, political and religious. 
The strangest parties and the wildest opinions ori- 
ginate among us. The human mind in our rich 
vales—on our sunny hills—in our crowded eities or 


thousand villages—or along the shores of our trans- 
lucent lakes, bursts beyond all ordinary trammels; 
throws aside with equal fastidiousness the maxims 
of ages and the discipline of generations, and strikes 
out new paths for itself. In politics—in religion— 
in ail the great concerns of man, New York has a 
character peculiarly her own; strikingly original, 
purcly American—energetic and wild to the very 
farthest boundaries of imagination. The centre of 
the state is quiet comparatively, and grave to a de- 
gree; but its two extremities, Eastern and Western; 
the city of the Atlantic, and the continuous villages 
of the Lakes, contain all that is curious in human 
character—daring in conception—wild in invention, 
and singular in practical good sense as well as in 
solemn foolery. 

You have heard of Monmonism—who has not?— 
Paragraph has followed paragraph inthe newspa- 
pers, recounting the movements, detailing their opin- 
ions, and surprising distant readers with the traits of 
a singularly new religious sect which had its origin 
in this state. Mormonism is the latest device of 
roguery, ingenuity, ignorance and religious excite- 
ment combined, and acting on materials prepared by 
those who ought to know better. It is one of the 
mental exhalations of Western New York. 

The individuals who gave birth to this species of 
fanaticism are very simple personages, and not 
known until this thrust them into notice. They are 
the old and young Joe Smiths, Harris a farmer, 
Ringdon a sort of preacher on general religion from 
Ohio, together with several other persons equally 
infatuated, cunning, and hypocritic. The first of 
these persons, Smith, resided on the borders of 
Wayne and Ontario counties, on the road leading 
from Canandaigua to Palmyra. Old Joe Smith had 
been a country pedilar in his younger Gays, and pos- 
sessed all the shrewdness, cunning, and small in- 
trigue which are generally and justly attributed to 
that description of persons. He was a great story 
teller, full of anecdotes picked up in his peregrina- 
tions—and possessed a tongue as smooth as oil and as 
quick as lightning. He had been quite a specula- 
tor in a small way in his younger days, but had been 
more fortunate in picking up materials for his tongue 
than stuff for the purse. Of late years he picked up 
his living somewhere in the town of Manchester by 
following a branch of the ‘‘American System’’—the 
manufacture of gingerbread and such like domestic 
wares. In this article he was a considerable specu- 
lator, having on hand during a fall of price no less 
than two baskets full, and [ believe his son Joe, 
Junr, was at times a partner in the concern. What 
their dividends were [ could not Jearn, but they used 
considerable molasses, and were against the duty on 
that article. Young Joe, who afterwards figured so 
largely in the Mormon religion, was at that period 
a careless, indolent, idle, and shifulessfellow. He 
hung round the villages and strolled round the ta- 
verns without any end or aim—without any positive 
defect or as little merit in his character. He was 
rather a stout, able bodied fellow, and might have 
made a good living in such a country as this, where 


any one who is willing to work, can soon get on in| 
the world. He was, however, the son of a specula- | 
tive yankee pedlar, and was brought up to live by 
his wits. Harris, also, one of the fathers of Mor- | 
monism, was a substantial farmer near Palmyra—full 
of passages of the seriptures—rather wild and flighty 
in his talk oceasionally—but holding a very respect- 
able character in his neighbourhood for sobriety, 
sense and hard working. 

A few years ago, the Smiths and others who were 
influenced by their notions, caught an idea that mo- 
ney was hid in several of the hills which gave vari- 
ety to the country between the Canandaigua Lake 
and Palmyra on the Erie Canal. Old Smith had, in 
his pedling excursions, picked up many stories of | 
men gettfng rich in New England, by digging in 
certain places, and stumbling upon chests of money. 
The fellow excited the imagination of his auditors, 
and made them all anxiousto Jay hold of the bilk axe 
and the shovel. As yet, no fanatical or religious cha- 
racter had been assumed by the Smiths. They ex- 
hibited the simple and ordinary desire of getting 
rich, by some short cut if possible. With this view 
the Smiths and their associates commenced digging 


ter is, and was, the great head-quarters of the reli- 


‘I guess some two hundred miles: I would go for 
him myself, but I wanta little change to bear my 
expenses.” ‘I’o work the whole money-digging crew 
went, to get some money to pay the expenses of 
bringing on a man, who could dream out the exact 
and particular spots where money in iron chests was 
hid under ground! Old Smith returned to his gin- 
gerbread factory—young Smith to his financing facul- 
ties; and after some time, by hook or by crook, they 
contrived to scrape together a little “‘change” suffi- 
cient to fetch on the money dreamer from Uhio. 
After the lapse of some weeks the expedition was 
completed, and the famous Ohio man made his ap- 
pearance among them. This recruit was the most 
cunning, intelligent, and odd of the whole. He had 
been a preacher of almost every religion—a teacher 
of all sorts of morals. He was perfectly au fuit with 
every species of prejudice, folly or fanaticism, which 
governs the massof enthusiasts. In the course of his 
experience, he had attended all sorts of camp-meet- 
ings, prayer meetings, anxious meetings, and revival 
meetings. He knew every turn of the human mind 
in relation to these matters. He had a superior 
knowledge of human nature, considerable talent, 
great plausibility, and knew how to work the passions 
as exactly as a Cape Cod sailor knows how to. warka 
whale ship. His name I believe is Henry Kanjdon 
or Ringdon, or some such word. About the time 
that this person appeared among them, a splendid 
excavation was begun in a long narrow hill, between 
Manchester and Palmyra. This hill has sinee been 
called by some, the Golden Bible Hill. The road 
from Canandaigua to Palmyra, rans along it western 
base. At the northern extremity the hill is quite ab- 
rupt and narrow. It runs tothe south for a half 
mile, and then spreads out into a piece of broad table 
land, covered with beautiful orchards and wheat 
fields. On the east, Canandaigua outlet runs past it 
on its way to the beautiful village of Vienna in Phelps. 
It is profusely covered to the top with Beach, Maple, 
Bass, and White-wood—the northern extremity is 
quite bare of trees. In the face of this hill, the mo- 
ney diggers renewed their work with fresh ardour, 
Ringdon partly uniting with them in their operations. 
About this time a very considerable religious ex- 
citement came over New York in the shape of a re- 
vival. It was also about the same period, that a 
powerful and concerted effort was made by a class 
of religionists, to stop the mails on Sunday—to give 
a sectarian character to Temperance and other so- 
cieties—to keep up the Pioneer lines of stages and 
canal boats, and to organize generally a religious 
party, that would act altogether in every public and 
private concern of life. The greatest efforts were 
making by the ambition, tact, skill and influence of 
certain of the clergy, and other lay persons, to regu- 
late and control the public mind—to check all its 
natural and buoyant impulses—to repress effectually 
freedom of opinion—and to turn the tide of public 
sentiment entirely in favour of blending religious 
and worldly concerns together. Western New York 
has for years had a most powerful and ambitious re- 
ligious party of zealots, and their dupes. They have 
endeavoured ever since the first settlement of Ro- 
chester, to erganize a religious hierarchy, which 
would regulate the pursuits, the pleasures, and the | 
very thoughts of social life. This organization was 
keptup by banding churches and congregations to- 
gether—by instituting laws similar to those of ex- 
communication—by a species of espionage, as pow- 
erful and as terrible as that of a Spanish ‘Inquisition. 
Every occupation in life—every custom of the peo- 
ple—every feeling and every thought, from the run- 
ning of a stage or of a lady’s tongue, up to the legis- 
lation of the state, or of Congress, was tu be regu- 
larly marked and numbered like so many boxes ol 
contraband or lawful merchandise, by these self- 
created religious censorships and divines. Roches- 


gious empire. The late Mr. Bissell, one of the 
most original and talented men in matters of busi- | 
ness, Was equally so in religious enthusiasm, and all 
measures calculated to spread it among the people. 
The singular character of the people of western 
New York—their orignality, activity, and proneness 
to excitement, furnished admirable materials for en- 
thusiasts in religion or roguery to work upon. Pure 


in the numerous hills which diversify the face of the 
country in the town of Manchester. 
country people paid slight attention to them at first. 
They knew them to be a thriftless set, more addicted 
to exerting their wits than their industry; readier at 
Inventing stories and tales than attending church, or 
engaging in any industrious trade. On the sides and 
in the slopes of scveral of these hills, these excava- 
tions are still to be seen. They would oceasionally 
conceal their purposes, and at other times reveal 
them by such snatches as might excite curiosity.— 
They dug these holes by day, and at night talked and 
dreamed over the countless riches they should enjoy, 
if they could only hit upon an iron chest full of dol- 
lars. In excavating the grounds, they began by tak- 


feet diameter—then would continue to dig to the 
depth of ten, twenty, and sometimes thirty feet. At 
last some person who joined them spoke of a person 
in Ohio, near Painesville, who had a particular feli- 
city in finding out the spots of ground where money 
is hid and riches obtained. He related long stories 
how this person had been along shore in the east— 
how he had much experience in money digging— 
how he dreamt of the very spots where it could be 
found. ‘*Can we get that man here?” asked the en- 
thusiastic Smiths. ‘‘Why,” said the other, “I guess 


as how we could by going for him.” ‘‘How far off?” 


The sensible 
/woman more amiable and benevolent—that purifies | p 
_the soul—that represses ambition—that seeks the pri- 


ing up the green sod in the form of a circle of six | 


religion—the religion of the heart and conduct—the 
religion that makes men better and wiser--that makes 


vate oratory and not the highway to pour forth its as- 
pirations; sueh a religion was not that of the party of 
which I speak. Theirs is the religion of the pomp 
and circumstance of glorious controversy—the arti- 
ficial religion of tracts, Magdalen Reports, lines of 
' stages—the religion of eollecting money from those 
_who should first pay their debts—of sending out mis- 
sionaries to spend it, and of letting the poor and ig- 
norant at home starveand die. Such mistaken prin- 
ciples and erroneous views must, when attempted to 
be carried into effeet, breed strange results. Men’s 
minds in this age will not submit to the control of 
hypoerisy or superstition or clerical ambition. They 
may be shackled for a day through their wives and 
daughters—for a month—a year, but it cannot be 
lasting; when the first die or the last get husbands, | 
independence will be asserted. 
This general impulse given to religious fanaticism 
by a set of men in Western New York, has been pro- 
ductive among other strange results of the infatua- 
tion of Mormonism. This Pat of roguery, folly 
and frenzy (for it partakes of all) is the genuine fruit 
of the same seeds Which produced the Sunday Mail 


movement—the Pioneer line of stages—the Magda- 


len Reports, &c. &e. It is religion run into mad- 
ness by zealots and hypocrites. 

It was during this state of public feeling in whieh 
the money diggers of Ontario county, by the sugges- 
tions of the Ex-Preacher from Ohio, thought of turn- 
ing their digging concern into a religious plot, and 
thereby havea better chance of working upon the 
credulity and ignorance of their associates and the 
neighbourhood. Money and a good living might be 
got in this way. It was given out that visions had 
appeared to Joe Smith—that a set of golden plates 
on which was engraved the ‘* Book of Mormon,” 
enclosed in aniron chest, was deposited somewhere 
in the hill I have mentioned. People laughed at 
the first intimation of the story, but the Smiths and 
Rangdon persisted in its trath. They began also to 
talk very seriously, to quote scripture, to read the 
bible, to be contemplative, and to assume that grave 
studied character, which so easily imposes on igno- 
rant and superstitious people. Hints were given out 
that young Joe Smith was the chosen one of God to 
reveal this new mystery to the world ; and Joe from 
being an idle young fellow, lounging about the vil- 
lages, jumped up intoa very grave parsonlike man, 
who felt he had on his shoulders the salvation of the 
world, besides a respectable looking sort of a black- 
coat. Old Joe, the ex-preacher, and several others, 
were the believers of the new faith, which they ad- 
mitted was an improvement in christianity, foretold 
word for word in the bible. They treated their own 
invention with the utmost religious re By the 
special interposition of God, the golden plates, on 
which was engraved the Book of Mormon, and other 
works, had been buried for ages in the hill by a 
wandering tribe of the children of Israel, who 
found their way to western New York, before the 
birth of christianity itself. Joe Smith is discovered 
to be the second Messiah who was to reveal this word 
to the world and to reform it anew. 

In relation to the finding of the plates andthe tak- 
ing the engraving, a number of ridiculous stories are 
told. —Some unsanctified fellow looked out the other 
side of the hill. They had to follow it with humility 
and found it embedded beneath a beautiful grove of 
maples. Smith’s wife, who had alittle of the curiosi- 
ty of her sex, peeped into the large chest in which 
he kept the engravings taken from the golden plates, 
and straightway one half the new Bible vanished, and 
has not been recovered to this day. Such were the ef- 
fects of the unbelievers onthe sacred treasure. There 
is no doubt but the ex-parson from Ohio is the author 
of the book which was recently printed and published 
in Palmyra, and passes forthe new Bible. It is full 
of strange narratives—in the style of the scriptures, 
and bearing on its face the marks of some ingenuity, 
and familiar acquaintance with the Bible. It is pro- 
bable that Joe Smith is well acquainted with the 
trick, but Harris the farmer and the recent converts, 
are true believers.—Harris was the first man who 

ve credit to the story of Smith and the ex-preacher. 
fle was their maiden convert—the Ali of the Ontario 
Mahomet, who believed without a reason and with- 
ont a murmur. They attempted to get the Book print- 
ed, but could not raise the meansitill Harris came for- 
ward, and raised money on his farm for that purpose. 
Harris with several manuscripts in his pocket, went 


' to the city of New York, and called upon one of the 


Professors of Columbia College for the purpose of 
showing them to him. Harris says that the Pro- 
fessor thought them very curious, but admitted that 
he could not decipher them. Said he to Harris, “ Mr. 
Harris, you had better go tothe celebrated Doct. 
Mitchell and show them to him. He is very learned 
in these ancient languages, and I have not doubt will 
be able to give you some satisfaction.” ‘* Where 
does he Jive?” asked Harris, He was told, and off he 
posted with the engravings from the Golden Plates to 
submit them to Doc. Mitchell.—Harris says that the 
Doctor received him very ‘* purlitely,” looked at his 
engravings—made a learned dissertation on them— 
compared them with the hieroglyphies discovered by 
Champollion in Egypt—and set them down as the 
language ofa people formerly in existence in the 
East, but now more. ; 
The object of his going to the city to get the 
** Book of Mormon” printed, was not however ac- 
complished. He returned with his manuscript or 
engravings to Palmyra--tried to raise money by mort- 
gage on his farm from the New York Trust Com- 
any—did raise the money, but from what souree— 
whether the Trust Company or not I am uncertain. 
At last a printer in Palmyra undertook to print the 
translations of Joe Smith, Harris becoming respon- 
sible for the expense. They were called translations, 
but in fact and in truth they are believed to be the 
work of the Ex-Preacher from Ohio, who stood in 
the back ground and put forward Joe to father the 
new bible and the new faith. After the publication 
of the golden bible, they began to make converts 
rapidly. The revivals and other religious excite- 
ments had thrown up materials for the foundation of 
a new sect: they soon found that they had not dug for 
money in vain; they began to preach; to pray; to see 
more visions; to prophecy and perform the most fan- 
tastic tricks; there was now no difficulty in getting a 
living and the gingerbread factory was abandoned. 
They created considerable talk over all this section of 
the country. Another revelation came upon them,and 
through Joe and some other of these prophets, they 
were directed to take up their march and go out to the 
mised land—to a place near Painesville, Ohio. 
oney wasraised in a twinkling from the new eon- 
verts, Their principles—their tenets—their or- 
ganization—their discipline were as yet unformed 
and unfashioned, and probably are so to this day. 
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Since they went to Ohio they have adopted some of | nion in this case, in speaking of the 


the worldly views of the Shakers, and have formed | 
a sort of community system where every thing 18 In 
common. Joe Smith, Harris, the Ex-pedlar and 
the Ex-parson are among their elders and preachers 
—so also now is Phelps one of Mr. Granger’s lead- 
ing anti-masonie editors in this village. 

Such is a brief view of the rise and progress of 
the Mormon Religion, one of the strangest pieces of 
fanaticism to which the ill-advised and the worst re- 
gulated ambition and folly of certain portions of the 
clergy in Western New York ever gave birth, What 
a lesson it ought to teach us! 


M. Duval, curate of Pleurteuil, (France,) has been 
a soldier and a sailor. His parish is entirely filled 
with sailors, and he is accustomed to speak to them 
in their own language. When seamen arrive at 
Marseilles, and he supposes they have need of his 
spiritual assistance, he does not say to them, ‘* Come 
to me and confess,” but ** My lads, you have had 
rough weather, hasten to bring up your lee-way, and 
let me put you well before the wind.” The follow- 
ing was the discourse he pronounced upon singing 
the Domine Salvum for King Louis Philip:—‘* My 
good friends, while you were last out fishing for cod, 
many things passed here. The vessel of the State 
sailed badly—the cry was, ‘ Helmsman! have a care;’ 
but every moment she touched ground, when one day 
the crew in a rage flung overboard the captain and 
Officers, and then to carry on the voyage, they named 
anew captain—it was Louis Philip. Letters were 
sent to Rome, and the answer was, ‘ All’s well,’ let 
us then cheer him.” He then sang the Domine Sal- 
vum, amid a chorus of 700 sailors.—L’Auzilaire 
Breton. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE CHEROKEES, 

Mr, Editor:—I find nothing in the last communi- 
cation from a “ Recluse,” in vindication of his asser- 
tion, that the Cherokees, as a nation, have been con- 
quered; and nothing in support of the extract he gave 
you from a contract between the United States and 
the state of Georgia, which he declared would alone 
be sufficient to give the ‘‘ death blow” to the hopes 
of this unfortunate people. 1 must, therefore, pre- 
sume he has abandoned these positions. If not, why 
has he entirely overlooked them, and gone back to 
the ground of original proprietorship, when it must 
be evident, that, if they could be established, it would 
be unnecessary to discuss the latter question? 


condition of the 

different Indian nations, ob s, ** some have | 
tally extinguished their national fire, and submitted 

themselves to the laws of the sttes; others have, by | 
treaty, acknowledged, that they hold their national 
existence at the will of the state within which they | 
reside; others retained a limitedsovereignty, and the | 
absolute proprietorship of thei: soil. The latter is! 
the case of the tribes to the west of Georgia, among 
which are the Cherokees. We legislate upon the 
conduct of strangers or citizens with her limits, but 
innumerable treaties formed with them acknowledge 
them to be an independent people; and the uniform 
practice of acknowledging thei+ right of soil by pur- 
chasing from them, and restraiying all persons from 
encroaching upon their territory makes it unnecessary 
to insist upon their rights of sal.” In the late case 
of the Cherokee Nation vs. tle State of Georgia, 
Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, in delivering the opi- 
nion of the court, states, that ‘the Indians are ac- 
knowledged to have an unquestidnable, and, hereto- 
fore, unquestioned right to the Jands they oceupy, 
until that right shall be extingushed by a voluntary 
cession to our government.” 

Snch, Mr. Editor, are the vizws entertained by 
the judicial department of our equntry, in respect to 
the rights of the Cherokees to the soil they oceupy, 
and their character as an independent people. The 
principles laid down by the executive and legislative 
departments are equally conclusive. Now I would 
ask your correspondent, whether, in a question be- 
fore any judicial tribunal, involving merely the right 
of soil, these decisions would not establish that right 
in favour of the Cherokees, without any reference 
whatever to the laws of nations. 

Your correspondent gravely asks, ‘‘to what code 
of laws de we apply when nations are parties, and 
national rights are infringed’ How ready and conve- 
nient the answer which reason presents to us—to the 
laws of nations.”” I know not how convenient the 
reasoning powers of a “ Recluse” may be, but to me 
it appears strange that he should apply to the laws of 
nations when ¢reaties are in existence between the 
contending parties. For instance—the United States 
are proprietors of immense tracts of land of which 
they stand in no particular need, and of which they 


To invalidate the title of the Cherokees to the soil 
they occupy, your correspondent rests entirely upon | 
the laws of necessity laid down by Vattell, and con- | 


make no constant and actual use—nay, no use what- 
ever. Suppose the pent up population of Europe 


should take possession and settle this land with co- | 


before his eyes, that various tribes of Indians have Than to be perk'd up in a glistering grief, 


sold, relinquished, or ceded to the United States 
all the land they formerly possessed, your correspon- 
dent asserts, * that the same Indian justice which 
divests the Georgians of their right, would sweep 


‘the United States of the whole of its white populla- 


tion. 
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Sarurpay, SerTEMBER 17, 1831. 


THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS, 

Jn searching into the antiquities of the drama, the 
antiquarians of England have been puzzled to dis- 
cover the writer who first introduced that romance 
upon the stage, which in modern days has become 
so popular, and which the master hand of Shakspeare 
has wrought and fashioned into so many fascinating 
forms and shapes. Some of the enthusiastic votaries 
of Shakspeare, the idolaters of his unearthly genius, 
have sought to twine this laurel round his brow, and 
to add, through it, new lustre to the halo which al- 
ready encircles his name. But the history of the 
English drama carries this invention farther back 
than the age in which Shakspeare wrote, and rests 
it upon one of three prominent writers of the fif- 
teenth century. It is reduced to a certainty, that 
either Peele, Marlowe, or Greene, was the first to 
introduce this style upon the stage; and of late years 
even Peele is thrown out of the number of the com- 
petitors for this distinction. It becomes then a mat- 
ter of dispute between Marlowe and Greene, both 
of whom wrote about the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. These men were also rivals in the honoars of 
the stage, at the time in which they lived. Greene 
wrote in rhymes, and scoffed at the verse biank as 
unworthy the honours of the stage; whilst Marlowe 
wrote in blank verse, and evinced an equal spirit of 
satire towards the ‘‘jingling” rhyme. Their mutual 
predilections for their respective styles of writing 
gave rise to a pleasing controversy between these 
two great dramatists, part of which it has been the 
happiness of the present age to receive. In a dedi- 
cation of Greene’s, he thus gives the jibe oblique to 
Marlowe. 

**T do not imitate the style of those pieces, daring 
God out of heaven with that atheist Tambdurlane, or 


tends that it was the pent up population of Europe | Jonies, and the European ambassadors at our nut blaspheming with the mad preest of the sunne: but 
that led to the settlement of this continent by Euro- lay before the executive the Jaws of nations by Vat- | let me rather pocket vp the asse at Diogenes’s hand, 
peans. I cheerfully refer your readers to the page | tell in justification of the act. What would we think | than wantonly set out such impious instances of in- 
of history for the settlement of this point at issue | of the reasoning powers of the ambassadors’ Now | tollerable poetrie; such mad and scoffing poets that 
between us. 1 will, however, furnish you with a few | jn such a case the treaties would certainly be pro- | have prophetical spirits, as bred of Merlin’s race, if 
extracts from the highest judicial authority in our | duced, in which the powers of Europe have acknow- | there be any in England, that set the end of scollar- 
country, to show the opinions that have been express- | ledged that the property is vested in the United | isme in an English blank verse, I think either it is 
ed by individuals well versed in historical know- States, and they would certainly be bound by these | the humour of a nouice that tickles them with self- 
ledge, and in all its bearings upon the laws of Vattell. | treaties, With respect to the treaties, the situation | loue, or too much frequenting the hot house (to vse 
In the opinion of the Supreme Court of the United | of the Cherokees is exactly similar in reality to the | 4 German prouerb) hath swet out all the greatest 
States, in the case of M‘Intosh vs. Johnson, we find United States in the supposed case, but in A to part of their wits which wasts gradatim, as the Ita- 


the following in reference to the light in which the | the actual and constant use of the land the Chero-| lians say, poco a poco.” 


‘cae of this continent held the rights of the | kees have the advantage; they do not come within | And Marlowe in the opening of the prologue to 


: | reach of the laws of Vattell—for they make actual |“ Tamburlane” thus shoots his arrow at his theatri- 
“The relations which were to exist between the 


and constant use of their soil. eal rival:— 
discoverers and the natives were to be regulated by} But your correspondent has reserved the most cu- 
themselves. In the establishment of these relations, 


rious specimen of his logic for his concluding para- 
the rights of the original inhabitants were i: 
8 1nO | He contends in substance, ** that the Euro- | 


stance disregarded. They were admitted to be the peans had a rig’it to part of this continent—that the | 


‘From jygging vaines of riming mother wits, 
And such conceits as clownage keeps in pay, 
Weele lead you to the stately tent of war.” 


Marlowe’s masterpiece,as farascan be judged from 
rightful oceupants of the soil, with a /ega/ as wellas south was equally as open to them as the north—that | the extrinsic evidence which we have, may be found 


just claim to retain possession of it, and to use it ac- | g charter had been given by George the Second to! in Tamburlane, and in Greene’s *‘ Scottish Historie 


cording to their discretion. While the different na- all the lands within the state of Georgia, and that the | of James the Fourth,” we most probably have the 


tions of Europe respected the right of the natives as | settlers took possession of it under this charter—| best offerings of his genius. ‘This latter production 


Coampante, they asserted the ultimate dominion to be that the same Indian justice which divests the Geor- | has gained considerable credit for its author’s abili- 
in themselves, and claimed and exercised, as a con- 


“ van | Bians of their right to this land would sweep the ties, and Shakspeare is said to have had it in his 
sequence of the ultimate dominion, a power to grant | United States of the whole of its white population, | view when he wrote his Henry VIII. There are 
the soil while yet in possession of the natives. These | and hurl them into the Atlantic. 
a have been understood by all bed apr of 4 | son’s opinion, quoted above, isa suflicient answer to | It was first published in 1598, although it had been 
title to grantees, subject only to the Indian right of | these positions. Besides, the Supreme Court have | played a long time before that period. The follow- 
Connpenty- 1 nal history of America, from its die | decided that the charters given by the sovereigns of ing is the curious title under which it' was printed: 
covery to the present day, proves, we think, the uni- | Europe could not impair the rights of the nativesto| ‘The Scottish Historie of James the Fourth 
“aa ye ae eens f the soil; and Mr. Clarkson, in his life of William | slaine at Flodden. Entermixed with a pleasant co- 
are, § en, Mr. Editor, in t e opinion of the Su- | Penn, gives the following opinion of that traly just medie, presented by Oboram king of the Fayeries: as 

Aas Court, the pages of history admit, that the | man on this subject: —* Not considering the king’s it hath been sundrie times publikely plaide. Writ- 

n ians have always been considered to have a legal | grant a sufficient authority for taking possession of ten by Robert Greene, Master of Arts. Omme tulit 
and Just claim to retain possession of the.soil, and to | the country, without its being likewise ceded to him punctum. London, printed by Thomas Creed 
oe . according to their own discretion. In the case | by the native inhabitants themselves, William Penn | 1598.” : Paes 
of Fletcher vs. Peck, the Supreme Court declare, | had em i saat . ; 

powered his commissioners, on their first | i ‘ 

** that the Indian title is certainly to be respected by | coming over, to treat with them for ‘aie purehase oat ag abe ty play the following popular lines 
until it be legitimately extinguished.” And | the land, which treaty it now became necessary for be 

Mir, Justice Johnsca, who delivered a separate opi | him to “I swear "tis better to be lowly born, 

’ P P confirm.” Thus, Mr. Editor, with the facts And range with humble livers in content, 


> Mr. Justice John- | many beautiful conceptions to be found in this play. 


And wear a golden sorrow.” 
From the same play we would ask permission to 

quote, for the present age, the following lines:— 

“ Then better were it that a woman died, 

Than all the help of Scotland should be blent! 

’Tis pollicie, my liege, in eurie state 

To cut off members that disturb the head; 

And by corruption generation growes, 

And contraries maintaine the world and state.”* 


SUPERSTITIOUS NOTIONS. 

Nothwithstanding the enlightened age in which 
we live, there are yet to be found a thousand rem- 
nants of those early superstitions, in which the puri- 
tans of the east so earnestly indulged, and to the 
credibility of which we have so many faithful records, 
We know not why it is, but we have always eschew. 
ed a saltcellar, as a dangerous thing to come in con- 
tact with, and would almost as willingly spread the 
blood of a friend upon the table, as the contents of 
one of these necessary appendages to a dinner table, 
While travelling, some weeks ago, through an an- 
cient and uninviting neighbourhood, not more than 
fifty miles distant from this city, we were attracted 
by the frequeney with which we noticed an old horse 
shoe nailed upon the fence, barn, gate, house, or 
other conspicuous place of every farm near which 
we passed. On arriving at a neighbouring Inn, an 
old gentleman presented himself as landlord, from 
whom we had the gratification to learn the “ why 
and wherefore” of the strange things we had obsery- 
ed. Witches were thick in the neighbourhood, and 
unless the charm of an old horse shoe was some- 
where near to mar their projects, they were always 
perpetrating ‘‘some deviltry and mischief,” and 
playing their ‘‘ infernal pranks” upon the neighbour- 
ing farmers. But the night before, we were told by 
our worthy host, a neighbour, who had neglected his 
horse shoe, had three colts ridden almost to death, 
and when he went into his meadow in the morning to 
catch his horses for the plough, he found them all 
‘*in a perfeet lather, and panting like a pack of 
hounds just returned from the chase;” and to cap 
all, their manes and tails were tied and twisted in 
such a manner, that nothing but the sword of an 
Alexander could ever bring them straight again. 
We have known some christian people to forbear the 
intimacy of a family with which they had long de- 
sired to associate, merely because they stumped their 
toe on the steps, as they were paying their first visit; 
and to this day there are to be found many, other- 
wise intelligent, persons, who will never engage in 
any new project, if perchance they should be obliged, 
through any cause, to turn back while on their way 
to enter into it. A goodly matron, who has been a 
housekeeper for the last twenty-five years, has made 
us acquainted with an old custom, which she serious- 
ly recommends to all young housekeepers, and espe- 
cially to newly married people “just setting out.” 
It is this—always when you are moving from one 
house to another, or furnishing a new house, send 
the Bible and the salt first of all other things. There 
is a something—a virtue in this observance, which, 
according to the creed of our informant, “ always 
turns up some good.” At the present time, when 
the list of marriages is swelling out to such an auspi- 
cious length, this advice will not come mal apropos 
to those who are fond of mysterious influences.* 


A Pozzuse Catcutarion,—A young divine, a 
short time since, got up in a chureh, not a hundred 
miles distant from this city, and stated that he had 
one remark to make, which, most probably, had not 
entered the minds of any hishearers. The eongre- 
gation listened with the most profound attention for 
some time, to hear its annunciation, when with solemn 
air, the embryo apostle thus broke the silence:—* If, 
my hearers, (as we know,) the perpetration of one 
sin shall bring upon us infinite and unbounded pun- 
ishment, what will be the punishment we shall re- 
ceive for the congregated sins of our whole lives’”’ 
If this young divine could be as successful in his in- 
vention of some steam apparatus to annihilate time, 
as a Perkins and Fulton have been in annihilating 
space, we might have some hope of disposing of infi- 
nity, in order to allow him a few extra centuries to 
spend in the world of departed spirits.* 


Tux Orrns.—The operatic corps have been de- 
cidedly more popular this season than ever, and their 
performances have, we think, on the whole improv- 
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ed. The orchestre is full and well arranged, and 


embraces in its list some ee on 
performers. Serenades have 
their arrival, and we would advise those we . 
who are in the habit of disturbing the slum +e 
their friends, two or three nights in the — 
their inharmonious concert of ugly sounds, to Lis “* 
for one night only to these performers, and = * 
venture to predict that they will lock up t a 
struments for a while at least. Mde. Ber ry) : 
Paradol still continues to be a great favourite ont e 
stage. The houses have been both good and “oa! 
able, and for several evenings past, we have nytt 
as large a collection of the elite as we recollect ever 
to have seen at the theatre before. Why is not this 
patronage bestowed, in like manner, upon native 
talent? Why, when our good old English dramas are 
performed with a good east of characters, are the 
boxes almost untenanted? Shall we ascribe it to an 
affectation of learning—to a desire to be thought con 
versant with different languages—when, in some ~ 
stances, we are barren in our own native tongue: 
We fear this is one of the greatest inducements which 
leads so many to the opera. We do not wish to dis- 
parage the company at all—their exertions deserve a 
liberal reward, But we think that the understand- 
ings of those who are unacquainted with the French 
language, might be more improved by listening toa 
good English drama, well performed, than by a 
formal attention to all the operas and vaudevilles 
which the French company will perform during 
their sojourn with us.* 


The young men’s meeting, held at the County 
Court Room on Monday evening, was among the 
largest assemblages that we ever recollect to have 
witnessed. All parts of the room were crowded, and 
hundreds of citizens were unable to obtain admis- 
sion. When it is remembered that the call was al- 
together anonymous, nothing could more fully illus- 
trate the sentiments of the people of Philadelphia 
with regard to the Poles, than this meeting,—so nu- 
merous and so animated by sympathy, in behalf of 
the struggling nation. Peter Fritz, Esq. was called 
to the chair, and Messrs. Hedelius and Hart were 
appointed secretaries. A series of resolutions were 
adopted—a committee to draft an address to the pub- 
lic, was appointed; also a committee of superinten- 
dence, and ward committees. Col. James Page 
made a very eloquent and happy address on the oc- 
easion, Which was received with much approbation. 
Before the meeting closed, the same gentleman pro- 
posed that a subscription be taken up on the spot, 
and gave earnest of his own disposition, by deposit- 
ing a bank bill in the ballot box of sympathy. Up- 
wards of sixty dollars were contributed by the meet- 
ing,—a very liberal beginning. An adjourned meet- 
ing will be held in the State House yard, on Mon- 
day next, when the address will be read. 


JUDGE HOPKINSON’S ORATION. 

The address of Judge Hopkinson, delivered be- 
fore the Zelosophie society of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, in July last, has just been published, and is 
characterized by that finish of composition and beauty 
of thought, which so peculiarly distinguish the pro- 
ductions of its eminent author. That portion of the 
address which is direeted especially to the members 
of the society, is exceedingly happy and cogent, as 


is also the following passage addressed to parents 
and guardians: 


p Parents and guardians of our youth, allow me to 
address a few words of admonition to you. Remem- 
ber that_you have entrusted to your care the crown 
Jewels of your country; that you are held in a solemn 
duty to that country, as well as to your children, to 
neglect nothing that education can give, to prepare 
them for the field of action in which they are here- 
after to appear, in parts of usefulness and honour, 
or insignificance and contempt, as you shall deal 
with them. Remember it is for you to prepare 
them to be virtuous and efficient members of a great 
commonwealth, who will require all their faculties 
in her service, and will reward them with all her ho- 
nours. The trust is betrayed—irretrievably betray- 
ed, when edueation is narrowed or withheld on the 
false and flimsy pretext that they are intended for a 
sphere in life in which a complete education will be 
useless or unnecessary. Forget not that the youth 
of America are not doomed by any circumstances of 
irth or fortune, to walk icongh life in a cireum- 
scribed, obscure and inglorious path. Every avenue 
rt. honour and wealth lies at his feet and invites his 
Every excitement that ean stimulate a noble 
aspiring heart urges him to advance.” He is 
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bound down to no fixed occupation or pursuit. He 
may change the object as his pleasure, his interest, 
Or his ambition may prompt, I may repeat what I 
have earnestly said on another oceasion, ‘ he may 
begin life in a counting house, and end it on a bench 
of jastice—in his youth he may be engaged in some 
mechanic art, and at amature age, find himself lead- 
ing the councils of his country, or teaching the sub- 
lime truths of religion from the altars of his God.” 

The father of Daniel Webster was the cultivator 
of afew acres in a remote and obscure corner of the 
Union. He supported himself and his family by his 
personal labour; literally by the sweat of his brow. 
Toa selfish and short-sighted view, his son was des- 
tined for no higher employment; and had his father 
reasoned as selfish and short-sighted parents do, he 
would have thought it to be time and money thrown 
away, to have given his son an education beyond the 
wants of his situation, and would have hurried him 
from his grammar and arithmetic, that he might 
have the benefit of his labour inthe corn field. But 
he neither reasoned nor acted thus. He was worthy 
to be the father of such ason. He afforded him 
the best and fullest instruction. What a harvest did 
this wise and excellent parent reap? When his son 
rosé to the high eminence he oceupies, with what a 
conscious and noble pride, with a heart overflowing 
with rapture, he could say—This is the fruit of the 
labour of my hands; this is the reward of my affec- 
tion and care. The boy of the woods is the man of 
the nation; giving honour to his country, and receiy- 
ing it from her; his fame and her fame spread toge- 
ther to every part of the civilized world. Who would 
deprive a son of the chance of such distinction, for a | 
year more or less at college? Who would deprive 
himself of the possibility of such a gratification for a 
sordid calculation of the time and expense of such an 
education? 


Rey. G. T. Beprrt.—We understand that the 
engraved likeness of this reverend gentleman, which 
has been in the hands of the artist, Mr. Steel, for 
some time past, will be finished in the course of the 
present month, when impressions will immediately 
be taken. ‘The engraving is one of the largest of the 
kind ever issued in this country. The subscription 
price for this admirable production, for such we learn 
itis from competent judges, is very low, and we 
have no doubt but that the engraving will meet with 
a large circulation, especially among the members 
of the chureh of which the Rev. Mr. Bedell is so 
distinguished an ornament. The likeness is said to 
be very fine, as is the case with all portraits from the 
pencil of Neagle. 


RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 

We learn from the Painesville Gazette that at a 
late session of the supreme coart in Ashtabula coun- 
ty, an exception was taken to a deposition, for want | 
of religious belief in the deponent. It was proved | 
that the deponent disbelieved in the existence of a 
God, and of course any state of rewards and punish- 
ments by divine dispensation. The opposite counsel 
urged the admission of the deposition notwithstand- 
ing the proof, because it was verified by affidavit and 
not by oath. The court replied that an affidavit was 
adopted out of regard to the scruples of the Quakers, 
who held that they were at all times under a religious 
obligation to speak the truth, and if they submitted 
to a judicial appeal to the Deity in courts of justice, 
it amounted to an admission that in other places their 
obligations to speak the truth were less obligatory. 
The court regretted that there is not a legislative 
enactment by which testimony might be received, 
and the want of religious belief go along with it to 


the jury; but added, that the law had been long | 


settled, and the deposition was therefore excluded. 

We think that, in this country, every man’s testi- 
mony, in a case at law, should be heard upon oath, 
and that his moral character and religious opinions 
should also be stated to the jury, and they be per- 
mitted to judge whether the former, when taken in 
connexion with the latter, ought to disqualify his 
testimony of credibility. 


One of the late foreign papers has the following 
anecdote: — 


‘“‘A German physician at Warsaw gives the follow- 
ing singular instance of enthusiasm of the Poles in 
the cause of their unhappy country. He states that 
on the day following the last proclamation addressed 
to the army, having gene to the hospital, at which it 
was his duty to attend about 30 soldiers, he was as- 
tonished to find the hospital quite empty. The at- 
tendants told him that the patients, on hearing of the 
proclamations, had repaired to the appointed ren- 
dezvous. The physician went in search of his half 
dead patients, whom he very shortly found, and who 
upon seeing him, deviaved that they were perfectly 
cured; at the same time requesting him to interpose 
in their favour, that they might be restored to their 


brave fellows were sick with typhus, and the remain- 
der in a very feebe state, enthisiasm had so strength- 
ened them for the moment that the physician could 
scarcely believe his own eyes. The effect, how- 
ever, did not long continue, and he succeeded in get- 
ting his patients back to the hospital, though not 
without the assistance of some of the attendants, 
and others on the spot; for the greater part soon be- 


came so exhausted that they could not return without 
assistance.” 


Tur O'Sullivan Addicks, has is- 
sued proposals for the publication of a new weekly 
journal, with thistle. ‘*The aim of the ‘ Psyche’ 
will be to advocate the practice of the milder virtues, 
cultivate the mind, improve the manners, and dis- 
pose the heart to kindly affections; and if the faults 
to which, from accident, man is subject, are ever 
mentioned, it shall be in a tone of unprejudiced soli- 
citude.” Mrs. Acdicks holds an able pen, and as her 
publication is designed principally for the female 
portion of the community, to them in a great mea- 
sure she looks for patronage. The Psyche will be 
issued every Saturday at $4 per annum. 


THE REFORM BILL. 
The apprehensions conveyed in the following ar- 
ticle, from the New York Commercial, with refer- 


| ence to the resul:s of the Reform Bill, are not with- 


out foundation. On looking over the debates upon 


the subject, which oceupy so large a space in the 


English newspapers, we have been struck with the 
magnitude of the change which the operation of this 
bill will effect in the political condition of the old 
world. 

The present resistance of the opposition to this 
measure, so loudly clamoured for by the people, 
will not retard the results predicted by the Com- 
mercial: 


‘* It is beyond doubt that very serious alarm ex- 
ists in Great Britain, as to what may be the result of 
the great question of Reform, now pending in Par- 
liament. The ablest writers in the realm have en- 
gaged in discussions upon the subject, and from the 
deep earnestness of manner, particularly on the part 
of those who are endeavouring to sustain the ancient 
institutions and usages of the nation, it is very clear 
that the controversy has assumed a far deeper inte- 
rest than is ever involved in an ordinary political 
question. Three numbers of the Quarterly Keview 
have been issued within the period of five months, a 
large space of each of which is devoted to this sub- 
ject, and the articles are all written with consummate 
ability. A series of very able numbers have also 
been published in Blackwood, reviewing the two 
great revolutions which have marked the last forty 
years of the history of France, and admonishing the 
people and government of England against persisting 
in a measure which, it is powerfully argued, must 
end in equally fearful results. 

The last French revolution, it is contended, is as 
yet only just begun. Its course, it is predicted, will 
be similar to the former. The peerage will be de- 
stroyed; the throneof Louis Philip, which has at no 
time stood firmly upon its legs, will be overturned; 
a republic will be attempted, but, degenerating into 
a wild democracy, will run into anarchy and blood, 
from which the people will rush into despotism for 
comparative safety. Such are some of the considera- 
tions enforced upon the attention of the British pub- 
lic, to defeat the Reform Bill. There is truth in 
the lesson, against which wisdom should not 
stop her ears. For it is as clear to us, as though it 
had already been written in sun-beams, that, how- 
ever far a revolution may be from the present, or ul- 
terior, views of the Whig Ministry, the passage of 
the present sweeping Reform Bill, will be the first 
great step of a civil revolution. The next parliament 
will be more democratic than the present, and the 
next more than that. In five years the Hunts and 
Cobbetts will be in the majority—for the wheels of 
revolution never roll backwards. And when these 
men actually climb into power, it needs no spirit 
of prophecy to tell what is rapidly to follow, 


Leigh Hunt, the editor of the London Examiner, 
employs this singular language when speaking of the 
fruits of the French revolution:—‘ It is not to be de- 
nied that, up to this moment, the revolution of 1830 
in France, has brought forth none but bitter fruits; 
the ruin of hundreds of opulent families; thousands 
of industrious workmen thrown out of employment; 
perpetual apprehension of internal tumults or foreign 
war; the most grievous disappointments; the most 
violent political dissentions; and, finally, a govern- 
ment not more democratic in its constitution, not 
more popular in its spirit, and, by the necessity of 
its false position, not less oppressive and anti-nation- 
al in its acts, than that of Charles the Tenth.” 


‘The Harpers have recently published a new novel 
—the Tuileries. It is powerfully written and deeply 


respective corps. Although a great many of these 


interesting. Describing as it does the scenes of the 


former French revolution, in which Robespierre, 
Marat, Danton and their eompeers, were actors, and 
portraying those men in vivid colours, it will, at 
this time especially, command attention. We have 
margined several passages, for whieh we shall find 
space hereafter. The portraits of Camilee Valazy, 
the hero of the tale, and of Euphrosine Delaplanque, 
the heroine, with that of Flavie Dorincourt, a cour- 
tesan, and Maximilian Valazy, a Jacobin leader, are 
admirably and forcibly sketched. The work abounds 
with interest, and in the present dearth of recently 
published good novels, must become popular. La- 
fayette and Napoleon, Marie Antoinette and the un- 
fortunate Louis of France, conspicuously figure in its 
pages. ‘The work is by the author of the “Hungarian 
Tales” and the ‘‘Romanee of Real Life,” and is su- 
perior to either of those productions. 


HARPER’S SELECT NOVELS. 

The fourth of the series of this valuable work em- 
braces the novel of Anastasius, by the late Thomas 
Hope, Esq. It is comprised in two volumes, printed 
with the neatness and accuracy that distinguish the 
publications issued by the Mesws. Harpers. Anas- 
tasius is highly and justly reputed as one of the best 
novels in the language, written with power, imbued 
with interest, and abounding with salutary observa- 
tions and reflections. It is infinitely superior to the 
Young Duke, as a work calculated to live, and de- 
serving to be embraced in a publication devoted to 
select fictions—that is, those fictions which, like Ivan- 
hoe, Devereux,Caleb Williams, and others, have re- 
ceived the sanction of popular and durable approba- 
tion. The present work was out of print until re- 
vived by the Harpers, with great good taste for their 
Family Library, and hence its value is rarer, as the 
discrimination of its selection is more commenda- 
ble. An intelligent contemporary, who devotes more 
of his attention to literature than any other Ameri- 
can journalist, and whose opinions have weight, 
when adverting to Anastasius, says: —** The book be- 
fore us was once in every one’s hands, but to those 
who have not read Mr. Hope’s celebrated produc- 
tion, we can hardly give a better idea of Anastasius, 
than by describing it as something between the me- 
moirs of ** Gil Blas,” and the popular ‘* Adyeutures 
of a Kuzzilbash.” It is the life of a rowpg Greek 
in'the eighteenth century, and earries its Mader now 
through scenes of rural quiet and rustic humour, 
and again through those of love, war, and rapine, 
keeping the wheel of fortune in constant motion, and 
presenting at every turn some new picture of nation- 
al manners or characteristic touch of human nature. 
The style we think has been strongly though not 
faithfully imitated in Bulwer’s novel of Devereux, 
or rather the resemblance is to be detected in a num- 
ber of instances. The cool and sarcastic manner in 
which Devereux habitually speaks of his brother Ge- 
rald is much the same as that in which Anastasius al- 
ludes to the deformed supplanter of him in his fa- 
ther’s affections, and we are strongly reminded of the 
apostrophizing Devereux in some of the passages in 
the following fine scene. Anastasius, after becom- 
ing an apostate to his faith, meets unexpectedly, 
while figuring among some new mussulmen acquaint- 
ance, with an old and sincere, but humble friend:— 


Thrown among Osmanlees proud of their untaint- 
ed blood, and whose consideration I courted, I had 
but just asserted an equality with my lofty compan- 
ions, by swearing indeed that I was not one of those 
Candiote Turks who, though three parts Greek, are 
yet regarded as among the highest mettled of the 
suitan’s Mahoramedan subjects, but by swearing this 
in so significant a manner as to be disbelieved, to 
gain credit for the reverse of whatI affirmed, and to 
combine the benefit of a lie with the right to boast 
strict veracity. I had even, in conformity with the 
moollah’s advice, most vehemently abused the whole 
race of Christian dogs; andin the midst of my suc- 
cess and my exultation, to find myself thus sudden- 
ly confronted with the only person who, by his fu- 
miliar address, must not only overturn the whole 
fabric of my raising, but proclaim me a mere rene- 
gado—an outcast from the very Bagnio, threatened 
so total a subversion of all my views and hopes, as 
to give Anagnosti, in my already ruffled mind, the 
character of an enemy rather than afriend. The 
instant I perceived him I felt my cheeks burn with 
shame and vexation, and tried to avoid his irksome 
notice; but already I had caught his: watehful eye. 

In this situation I felt that a mere retreating move- 
ment would only invite a more eager and marked 
advance, and conceived that nothing but a coolness 
so obvious as to wound my friend to the quick, and 
make him in his disappointment shun all recognition, 
could save me from his dreaded familiarity. Upon 
this principle, instead of either darting forward to 
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meet his embrace, or shrinking from his approach, 
I stopped suddenly short, stood entirely motionless, 
and with all the dignity of the turban, just put out 
my hand, to receive the homage of his respectful lip. | 
His first glance alighting only on my features, had | 
made him rush forward to press me to his bosom.— | 
His second look, falling upon my dress and eompan- | 
ions, again arrested his progress, and seemed to ri- | 
vet his feet to the ground, Hence, jadging him | 
sufficiently awed by my mere appearance, I now ven- | 
tured to utter some condescending expressions: but 
my words he heeded not. Keeping his haggard eyes | 
fixed on my person, he asked me whether a spell | 
fascinated his senses, or whether in reality I was 
become—a Moslemin, he would have said; but the 
hateful appellation stuck in his throat. Not — 
he should give it utterance—‘‘ Be what I may,” 
hastily cried, ‘* proceed thou, without fear.” 

The pious ceremonies of the morning—not I trust 
the devout libations of the afternoon—had imparted 
ae to my friend’s religious enthusiasm a more than usual 
ea warmth. At this mortifyng speech, resentment of 
my neglect, indignation at my apostacy, wounded 

ride, and disappointed affection took possession of 
is soul. 

« Fear!” exclaimed he, repeating my last words 
with an hysteric laugh; while his eye darted light- 
ning, and his lipcurled up in scorn: ‘* Fear suits 
al only the deserter of his country and his God!” 

$o proud a taunt completed the rising ferment of 
my blood. Enraged at the invective, still more en- 
raged at its coming from a rayah, from a man of 
mean appearance, and in the presence of sneering 
Osmanlees, I mechanically thrust my hand in my 

irdle and drew out my handjar. It was an unmean- 
ing and half involuntary action: Thad no fatal pur- 
pose; I intended not—no, upon the solemn word of 
a One again prostrate before the Cross—I intended 
7“ not to hurt a hair of my friend’s sacred head. Fran- 
tic, he rushed forward, and fell—fell upon the wea- 
pon’s too diligently sharpened point. He then struck 
me away from him, while the dagger—slipping thro’ 
my palsied fingers—remained, as he intended, deed | 
buried in his side. 

Leisurely he drew it out, and with a sort of com- 

lacency viewing his blood as it trickled from the 
Biade—« O my mother, my mother,” he exclaimed, 
“‘thy dying words then prove true. My friends 
alone have been my perdition, and the small crimson 
speck found on the bands of our brotherhood, is 
into the stream that now gushesfrom my 
rt! But at least Anastasius,” added he, witha 
look which pierced my very soul, ‘‘ I have prevented 
him who made a vow to defend me to his last dying 
breath, from being the destroyer of my wretched life. 
I wondered thou hadst abandoned thy friend. Alas! 
I knew not that thou hadst forsaken thy God! May 
he pardon thee as I do! Life to me was bitterness. 
death is a welcome guest! I rejoin those who love 


me; and already, methinks, they stretch out their 
| arms from Heaven to their dying Anagnosti. Thou | 
. —if there be in thy breast one spark of pity left for | 
i him thou once namedst thy brother, ah, suffer not | 
the starving hounds in the street—See a little hal- 
4 lowed earth thrown over my wretched corpse.” 

These words were his last. He staggered; his 
body fell lifeless across the highway, and his spotless 
soul flew to Heaven. 

In the day of battle, so mighty are the preparations 
for hurling death at thousands; by so many are the 
shafts of the grim destroyer seen, expected, launched 
and felt; so rapidly are the slain often followed by 
their slayers, and the mourned by their mourners, 
that the harvest of the grave, however dire and sud- 
den, searce finds leisure to be noticed, and no longer 
appals an imagination already stunned and dizzy with 
excitement. But when in the hour of mirth and 
thoughtlessness a single living frame of exquisite 
perfection is, by some unforeseen blow, suddenly 
snatched away in the full exercise of all its energies, 
corporeal and mental, and changed into ap insensible 
mass of clay, stretched out in the kindred dust, un- 
conscious of the greatest insults, how drear, how 
awful to the beholder seems the vast and sudden 


change. Fixed in intent amazement at the dismal one 
which [had witnessed—witnessed, but not oecasion- 
ed!—I long continued gazing on my friend’s lifeless 
form, and at last—late at night—returned into the | 
city by the same gate through which, in the morn- | 
ing, L had gone forth full of mirth. 


We commend the publication to all who have not 
read it,as one that should arrest their attention, as it 
will excite interest and admiration. 

DOCTOR FRANCIA—The Dictator of Paraguay. 

The recently issued number of the American 
Quarterly Review contains a review of a work on 
Paraguay. The following notice of the article, 
which we copy from the New York American, gives 
a brief history of the singular despot who now 

sways Paraguay, and will be found generally inte- 
_ resting: 

The region of Paraguay, one of the finest of that 
fine portion of the globe watered by the Rio de La 
Plata and its tributaries, has always been one about 
which great interest and little information has exist- 
ed. The wonders effeeted there by the Jesuits, the 

Iden age which, under their sway, the christian- 
ized Indians are said to have enjoyed—the establish- 
ments which, in the very centre of barbarism, this 


skilful order founded and maintained,—* establish- 


ments,” according to the Rev. Fyther Charlevoix, 
“allowed to have realized the sublime ideas of Fene- 
lon, Thomas More, and Plato,"—were long the 
themes of an admiration which the want of accurate 
and reliable information about them rather seemed 
to magnify than impair. To thishas succeeded an 
equally wondering and equally uniastructed curiosity 
about the dominion of Dr. rantia,—of whom the 
only general facts known were, that while all the 
surrounding nations were convulsed with revolutions 
and bloodshed, he preserved Paraguay in peace and 
tranquillity; and that of those adventurers who cross- 
ed its borders, none returned to tell the nature of his 
dominion, or the means by whieh he preserved it.— 
The spell is at length broken, and two Frenchmen, 
Messrs. Rengger and Longchamp, have told “the 
secrets of the prison-house.” It is to the review of 
their book we are new referring. We cannot com- 
mence eur extracts better than bya sketch of Doctor 
Francia’s origin and early life. 

“His father, a Frenchman by birth, went to Por- 
tugal early in life, and thence te Paraguay, where 
he married a Creole woman. The offspring of this 
union received the rudiments of education in the 
monkish institutions of Assumptioa, whence he pass- 
ed to the University of Cordova, in which he obtain- 
ed the degree of Doctor in Theology. The study of 
canonical law, however, gave him a taste for juris- 
prudence, the consequence of which was, that he 
abandoned all thoughts of the tonsare, and became 
an advocate. 

“On his return, Francia was scon distinguished 
by fearlessness and probity. No unjust cause ever 
sullied his hands, and he never hesitated to defend 
the weak against the strong, and the poor against the 
rich. He exacted large fees from such as could at- 
ford to pay, and above all, from those who were fond 
of litigation; while at the same time, he displayed a 
rare example ef disinterestedness towards all who 
were not in easy cireumstances, or had been driven 
to resort to the tribunals by the injustice of others. 
Heir of a smali patrimony, which he sought not to 
enlarge, his temper was so singular that finding him- 
self one day in possession of $800, a sum too great in 
his opinion for any rational use, he immediately 
gambled it away. 

** Unsocial in his disposition, and fond of study, 
he was withal a libertine, and never yielded to the 
sentiment of friendship, or the tenderer charities of 
home and kindred. From his countrymen he could 
learn nothing, and the want of literary resources 
a his extending his knowledge of the world. 

e had the misfortune, besides, to be subject to pa- 
roxysms of hypochondriasis, which sometimes dis- 
turbed his reason, a circumstanee easily explained; 
his father being a man of great eccentricity, and his 


| brother and sister both having been afflicted with in- 
sanity. 


** Francia became successively member of the Ca- 
bildo and an alealde. A man of his character must 
needs have been independent, even in office.— 
Without studying the favour either of the governor 
or the Spaniards, and defending his country against 
the pretensions of either, he showed himself a judge, 
as incorruptible, as he had been an advocate of in- 
tegrity.” 

In 1810, Buenos Ayres, then in a state of revolu- 
tion, undertook to overthrow the royal Spanish Go- 
vernment in Paraguay. They were repulsed by the 
inhabitants of Paraguay; who, however, taught by 
the victory the secret of their own strength, subse- 
quently displaced their Governor and set up for 
themselves. After three or four years of ineffectual 
consular government, Francia, who, from the first, 
had been among the leaders, caused himse/f in 1813 
to be proclaimed Dictator,—a term, of which, it is 
said, there were not more than twenty personsin the 
nation who understood the meaning; and from that 
time to this he has been the sole power in Paraguay. 
He was 57 years old when he possessed himself of 
the supreme authority, and is now therefore 74 years 
of age. His rule is an iron one; and latterly, sus- 
piciou and distrust seem to have rendered him re- 
morseless and bloody to a degree that can only be 
explained by ascribing his conduct to occasional in- 
sanity. In his gloomy moods, he shuts himself up in 
his nouse; and on one of these occasions a poor wo- 
man was thrown into prison for approaching the win- 
low in which he was sitting. 

** In consequence of his disrespect to his person, 
as he called it, he gave the sentinel the following or- 
der: * If any person fixes his eyes upon my house, 
fire athim. Ifyou miss, here’s another shot, (hold- 
ing out a loaded musket which he had in his hand,) 
and if you miss again, | sha’nt miss you.’ The or- 
der spread like wild fire. All tried to avoid this re- 
doubtable castle; those who were obliged to pass the 
mansion, walked with their eyes bent upon the 
ground.” 

The unrelenting nature of the Dictator may be 
further illustrated by his system of prison discipline: 

** There are two sorts of prisons in Assumption, 
the common prison and the state prison, which are 
merely degrees of suffering. The dungeons are 
choked with human beings, pent up twelve hours of 
twenty-four, within their unwholesome precincts, 
entirely destitute of windows or ventilators, and this 
too, in a country where the heat is torrid. The pro- 
visions are seanty, and of the worst kind, and they 
are encumbered with enormous shackles. ‘The state 
furnishes a wretched subsistence and clothing to 
those, and those only, who are able to labour on the 
publie works; the rest escape starvation by means of 
alms, which two or three of their number, in heavy 


irons and accompanied by a soldier, are permitted 


daily to go and beg in the city. Sometimes also, oc- 


“nal charity, or the fulfilment of a vow, furnish 
with an accidental supply. In these 
abodes of human wretchedness, are seen mingled 
together, Indians and mulattoes, blacks and whites, 
masters and slaves. Here all ranks, ages and ¢ha- 
racters are flung undistinguished; the condemned 
and accused, the highway robber and the debtor, the 
murderer and the patriot, often even linked together 
in the same fetters. But what gives the finishing 
touch to this frightful picture, is the shameless tur- 
pitude and demoralization of the great portion of the 
prisoners, and the ferocious joy which bursts from 
their pandemonium upon the arrival of each new 
yietim ! 
‘ ‘The female prisoners are separated from the 
others by a palisade, which does not however exclude 
communication. Women of rank, who have attracted 
the wrath of the Dictator, are there associated with 
prostitutes and criminals, and exposed to all the in- 
sults of the other sex. Loaded with irons, as well 
as the men, even a state of pregnancy brings no miti- 

tion of the horrors of their condition. 

But the individuals the 
risons are happy, compared with those prisoners o 
fase who are the ; spedial objects of the Dictator’s 
hate. Their beard, hair and nails, are never cut,— 
Shue up in dismal vaults, so narrow, they can cnly 
stand erect in the centre, charged with chains, and 
smote by despair, these beings are doomed to sigh in 
solitude, without light, without haman communi¢a- 
tion, and, worst of all, without any employment of 
mind or body! M. Rengger relates, that a certain 
captive was not even allowed to enjoy the society of 
some tame mice, which occasionally visited his dan- 
geon! When any fall sick, they receive no medical 
relief. Healso mentions a Dr. Sabala, whom he 
visited when sick, by the singular indulgence of the 
Dictator, and whom he saw die with heavy fetters 
upon his body, having in vain supplicated that the 
sacrament might be administered to him in his last 

moments !” 

It issome compensation for these dark shades in 
the character ofthis stern Ruler, to know that amid 
much individual injustice and suffering, the mass of 
the nation was prosperous, contented, and free from 
discord or disturbances. ‘It is more than probable,” 
says our Reviewer, ‘* Paraguay would have enacted 
the same bloody scenes, which the other republics of 
South America are at this moment exhibiting, had 
not Dr. Francia entered upon the stage, in the cha- 
racter of a stern, but let us add also, salutary despot. 
Perhaps in the beginning the intentions of this ex- 
traordinary man were good; at least his public life 
before the revolution, and the early use he made of 
power, would warrant such a conclusion; but, swept 
away bythe stream of events, seduced by power, 
and exasperated by obstacles, his jealous and suspi- 
cious nature hurried him into the commission of acts 
of frightful tyranny.”” We conclude our extracts 
with some traitsof character and details of the pri- 
vate acts of the Dictator. 

** The house he occupies, to which we have alrea- 

dy adverted, is the largest in Assumption. It had 
been constructed by the Jesuits, a short time before 
their expulsion, and destined by them to serve asa 
house of spiritual exercises. The Dictator caused it 
to be repaired, gave it.an exterior sufficiently ele- 
gant, and insulated it by means of spacious streets. 
Here, this curious character dwells, with a household 
consisting only of fotr slaves, to wit, a negro and a 
mulatto boy, and two mulatto women; all of whom he 
treats with great gentleness. His lifeis one of great 
regularity. Seldom does dawn surprise him in bed. 
As soon as he rises, the boy fetehesa vessel of wa- 
ter, which is heatedin his presence. The Dictator 
them prepares with his own hands, the matte, after 
which he walks in an inner gallery, smoking a ci- 
gar, taking good care always to unrol it first, lest it 
might contain something mischievous; a thing he 
does not neglect, even though the cigar he made by 
his own sister. 
_ ** At six o’clock, the barber arrives, a dirty-look- 
ing mulatto, a tatterdemalion, anda drunkard; and 
yet he is the only member of the faculty in whom the 
Dictator reposes confidence. If Francia is in a good 
humour he loves to chat with this fellow, and very 
often makes him the organ to prepare the public for 
his projects. He is his Official Gazette! When the 
operation of shaving is over, the Dictator, dressed in 
a morning gown, shows himself in the outer galle- 
ry, which surrounds the edifice, and there receives, 
while walking, those individuals who have been ad- 
mitted to audience, 

** Towards seven 0’ clock, he returns to his cabinet, 
where he remains till nine. Here he receives various 
individuals, who bring in their reports and receive 
orders, At eleven, his secretary enters, and conti- 
nues writing under his dictation till twelve, at which 
time all retire, and Dr. Francia sits down to a frugal 
dinner, for which he always gives particular direc- 
tions. When the cook returns from market, she 
places what she has purchased at the door of her 
master’s room, who comes out and sets aside what 
he wishes for himself. After dinner, he takes a 
siesta, drinks matte, and smokes a cigar with the 
same ceremonies as in the morning. He is then en- 
gaged till four or five in the afternoon, when his es- 
cort arrives for a promenade in public. 
of perukes now comes in to dress his hair 
This done, the Dictator 
that of dn ie works, or the barracks, particularly 

of the cavalry, where, as we have said, he has 
apartments specially fitted up. In these excursions, 
though surrounded by his guards, he is armed not 


The man 
while the 


only with a cutlass, but also with a pair of doub} 
barrelled pocket pistols. Returning home at ni nd 
fall, he eraploys himself in study, and at nine o’c ock 
sups upon roast pigeon and a glass of wine. If the 
weather be fine, he again walks in the outer gallery 
whence he sometimes does not retire till very late me 
At ten, generally, he gives the countersign, and re- 
tiring, bolts with his own hands every door in the 
house. 

_** During several months of the year, he takes y 
his residence in the cavalry barracks; but there his 
manner of life is the same, except that he occasion. 
ally indulges in the chase. In his apartments, arms 
are always within his reach, pistols are suspended to 
the walls, or placed beside him on the table, and nake 
ed swords are seen in every corner. These precau- 
tions are observed, even in the etiquette preseribed 
for his audiences, When any one is admitted, he 
must not approach within a certain distance, till the 
Dictator givesa signal to advance. The arms must 
then be extended along the body, and the hands open 
and hanging. None of his iden dare enter with 
swords at their sides, * in our first audience,” says 
M. Rengger, ‘ being ignorant of this point of eti-. 
quette, as I did not carry my hands agreeably to the 
will of the Dictator, he demanded very harshly if I 
intended to draw a dagger from my pocket; on my 
reply, that it was not the practice of the Swiss, he 
grew calm, and went on with the conversation.’ At 
the same time, he likesany one, when speaking, to 
look at him, and that their answer should be prompt 
and positive. ‘He bid me one day,’ says M. Reng- 
ger, ‘among my researches in Paraguay, to ascer- 
tain whether his fellow countrymen had not an extra 
bone in the neck, which hindered, them from hold- 
ing up their heads and speaking aloud.’ ” 


SELECTIONS. 
From the New York Mirror. 

INTERCEPTED LETTER FROM SARATOGA. 

BY N. P. WILLIS, 

Congress-hall, August 22, 
Twelve, dear Imogene—only twelve! and every 
footfall is hushed in this castle of folly, and even the 
rioters in “* Rattle-row” seem to have mistaken the 
hour, and are still, The ball broke up—no one 
knew why. There was something in the air, or, 
perhaps, a string out of tune in the orchestra, or 
there was a conspiracy among the wall-flowers, or 
there were poppies among the wreaths, or some- 
thing—the gods know what—which on the very 
stroke of twelve, turned every face to the door, and 
compressed every lip with a smothered yawn of 
weariness. And so bere | am, in a place called by 
courtesy a room, but better described as an orifice 
in the wall, wakeful as a “‘ nightingale with ber 
breast against a thorn,” and just so much out of hu- 
mour with my newest flame that I can think plea- 
santly of you—you, whoare so constant, (to caprice, ) 
and who, if you were not my cousin, and unsuscep- 
tible of a cut, I should weary of, offend, and forget, 
as, in my utter fickleness, | weary of the rest!of your 
delicious sex, one by one, ~ offend and forget 

them. Is this profane? 


Iam to ‘send you a chronicle”’—of what? You 
did not specify, aud it is so pleasant to gazette one’s 
self, that I have half a mind to fill it with my own 
dear experiences, cutting you out of all your expect- 
ed scandal and news of matches made and marred, 
(or, as Phil writes it, since the pretty Julia’s mother 
dismissed him, ma’d.) I say Ihave a great mind to 
tell you what I have achieved and suffered, whom I 
like and dont like, and who likes me and does not 
like me, instead of feeding with the world’s opi- 
nions and the world’s preferences, the appetite to 
which I have all my life contributed, and which is so 
morbid as to need all my memory, and a great deal 
of my imagination—your curiosity, my lady cousin! 

If you would not show my letter, I could be so 
seandalous! But you will. Abuse of one’s friends 
is the only sweet morsel human nature is eager to 
share, and like the fragrance of your own flowering 
orange, it is infinitely divisible—though, unlike it, 
too, it is never dissipated in air, Oh, such precious 
calumnies! Such deliciously diabolical suspicions! 
Such magnificently desperate deductions as I will 
whisper to you across your serap work-table on the 
first evening you shall devote to me after my return! 
Ah! it is a sweet world, -ousin Imogene! You have 
no enemy so pure that they have not a slander in 
pickle for her! No rake on your visiting list so de- 
lightfully wicked that they cannot whitewash him 
with a “‘but.” Things are better managed now than 
they “‘used-to-was.” The wind is tempered to the 
shorn lamb. The sins are saddled upon the saints. 
“Cause why?” They are better able to bear them! 
Commend me to an enlightened philosophy if l ever 
should grow wicked, 

You would know what we are doing at Congress- 
hall. It is the same old chapter of agreeable incon- 
sistencies—the same old round as ever of fun, folly, 
and flirtation. He must be a young observer who 
does not know that the passions are the best dressed 
part of the Feeling family, and he must be ** werry 
hignorant,”as Paul Shack would observe, who thinks 
there is one heart in a thousand beating under those 
satin bodices that forgets every thing but the pleasure 
of the dance, and keeps time with light pulses to 
Johnson’s leading fiddle. Oh, heavens: [have seen 
such expressions flit over an admired lip! I have 
heard such tones as I loitered about the stairease, 
when “that cireumstance called a husband” received 
his admired wife from the hands of her waltzing 
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f allegories that re- 
anging masksin the 


vasa wise writer 0 
! Tt wasa wise 
partner: 
pain an: pleasure as ch 


eo after to soften a cynic, after all. 


Yet there is muc! 

j noyished belle, who deserves a 
and, verily believe, hasa heart 
aye a world of her own, into which 


incense and 
as about her never enter; and there are 


en—one, certainly, if no more—whose 
and delicacy, and taste, as 
unimpaired as her transcendant beauty, and - ose 
feet, my dear Imogene, (and this is saying —— are 
gs pretty as your Own, and whose immense dark ey es 
a this, too, is saying much) look a passion as mov- 
ingly as yours, and far more powerfully, Mrs. ow 
walked into the drawing arm, and 1 think 
: ing on her husban 
bre hundred nonchalants who throng 
that immense hall so strongly impressed. With : 
figure as majestic as Juno, and her long fine ~ 
drawn up to its fullest height, she fell into the tide 
of promenaders, and passed ber W ebster-like, mae 
ing eyes slowly over the revolving multitude as - ey 
turned and re-turned, and | made up my min at 
once, that if she was not the Rebecca of Ivanhoe, - 
diciva, she was some celebrated woman of whom 
had heard, and whom I must contrive, at any hazard, 
to know. She soon found an acquaintance, whose 
acquaintance I instantly made, and now, after a week’s 
devotion, I write of her with a mounting of reverent 
admiration in my heart, for she is all she has been 
said to be and more, and I—will tell you more about 
when we meet. 
= there are others, some of whom I have met 
before, and some of whom [have not—two much ad- 
mired women, not long married, of whom I had of- 
ten heard, lovely beings both, and a Green Mourtain 
belle, riant and brilliant, and one or two lady-auto- 
crats, an intellectual and a fashionable, and a troop 
of others of various degrees of attractiveness, in the 
obseurest of whom itis possible there exist charms, 
which, in this confused manner of life, we have not 
discovered, and who, with every claim to admiration 
and preference, go about with the wheel of society, 
completely lost among its more dazzling radii. 
Among other bagatelles the wits here have got up 
a manuscript gazette, of which I inclose a specimen 
ortwo. Itis circulated, of course, only among the 
illuminati, and, of course, is tolerably harmless. 


* The following is said to have been found by the 
blanchisseuse in the pantaloons pocket of a celebrated 


beau: 
TO 


1 love you, lady Mary, dearly, 
I’ve told you so a thousand times, 
In all my notes ‘twas hinted clearly, 
And said expressly in my rhymes. 
I think your voice is very sweet, 
I think your eyes are very blue, 
You have the dearest little feet, 
And you've a winning way with you. 
But, do you know, sweet lady Mary, 
You're very, very visionary? 
Oh yes! for you're in love with me! 
I'm very glad of it, I'm sure, 
But then you are not rich, you see, 
And I—you know—TJ'm Very poor. 
‘Tis true that I can drive a tandem, 
‘Tis true that I can turn a sonnet, 
'Tis true I leave the law at random, 
When I should study, (plague upon it.) 
I waltz (you told me so) divinely, 
I know the colour for a glove, 
I think I flatter (don’t 2) finely, 
And I'm the deuce at making love; 
But this is not (excuse me) money, 
(A thing they give for house and land,) 
And we inust eat in matrimony, 
And love is neither bread nor honey, 
And so—you understand ! 


The following is addressed to the gentleman who 
keeps Congress hall. It is bagatelle of course, for 
the assiduous kindness and politeness of Mr. W. 
leave no apology for complaint. The wonder is, 
that so far from the city, he supplies the wants of 
his immense number of guests so well. Colonizing 
is a method of accommodating those (and there are 
many) who will goto no other house—i. e. sending 


them out to lodg Bs though th di 5 
gress hall table. as . ey dine, &c. at Con 


LETTER TO MR, WESTCOTT. 
Colony of Bachelors—Eaxtreme Settlement. 


Six o’clock, A. M.—Mr. Westeott! Mr. Waist- 
coat! this isan overall! ThatI am alive, I thank the 
gods! That I am up so early, I may, without grati- 
tude, thank you. left your house last night at an 
early hour. With a repetition of your instruetions, I 
departed for my probable lodgings. Itrained. I was 
‘n pumps. Most pumps stand water. Mine do not. 
I reached the colony as a wooden clock in the next 
grocery struck twelve. There was no lamp, and 
you had given me no hint of the household eogra- 
phy. I felt for a door—entered—felt for a bed— 
woke a woman and a child, and retreated precipi- 
tately. L opened the next door, and listened, From 
quintette of snores (male) I concluded it was oc- 
cupied by my half-a-seore of room-mates, Entered 
pr ingerly, upon tiptoe, and put out my feelers 
tor a bed. Laid my hand upon a whisker, and heard 
instantly the cock of a pistol. With a cold sweat 
and a prayer for safe deliveranee, 1 dropped upon 
~ knees and remained crouched for five minutes. 

Once more to feel for abed. Woke a very 
Lay A ante and missed a dress looking-glass, 
€ r) ivered to pieces on the wall, just behind me. 
Found a bed in the general disturbance, and turned 
in with delusive hope that my trials were over, 
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In about fifteen minutes after the uiet of 

th 
was restored, the door opened, 
tered with a heavy tread. I remembered meeting a 
remarkable fat person on the piazza. I was in the 
re bed. He came along, laying his hand on each 
of my fellow-lodgers—by their imprecations, not 
very softly. He had felt of five, and I discovered 
by his soliloquy that he thought there were but six 
beds in the room, though the natural syllogism in his 
mind, (that the sixth should be empty) did not oceur 
to me, He was down upon me the next moment 
with the weight of an elephant. That my ribsare not 
broken, I consider a special providence. I have the 
satisfaction of knowing what I can bear and survive. 
I write in a state of superficies. Ihave no thickness, 
I shall take you literally if you call mea flat. 

Wine o'clock, forenoon.—We are all prisoners. 
The porter has carried off our boots, and forgotten 
to return them. ‘here are no slippers in the house 
and it rains like a waterfall. The fat gentleman is 
in &@mounting passion. Of the rest, some swear b 
fits, and some sit playing a tune with their heels, 
upon the bed, in sulky resignation. There is a mute 
=e that breakfast should not be mention- 
ed. 

Eleven o’clock.—No signs of the porter. The fat 
gentleman has walked to Congress hall in his stock- 
ings. ‘There is a faint hope in the colony that the 
porter may remember us by noon. ‘Two of our fel- 
low sufferers have began to dress for dinner. I think 
I could chew a little twine, or brown paper, with some 
satisfaction. 

One o’clock.—We have chosen a committee to 
strangle the porter—if he come. Two of the gen- 
tlemen are delirious. We have enacted a play— 
** Ugolino and his children starving in the Tower.” 
You-go-lean-o was played foslingly. Some of the 
audience were in tears. 

Hailf-past one.—Thank heaven our boots are here! 
The porter was to have been strangled, but the com- 
mittee were too weak. I wait for my turn at the 
glass to dress for dinner. 


The following was writen to a lady who tied her 
broken shoe-string round the author’s wrist, and bade 
him swear fidelity upon it for a week. 


A lady's favour on my wrist! 
not of silver, nor of gold, 
‘Tis not a wreath that she has kissed, 
Nor beads in lovely penance told. 
‘Tis not of flowers and not of pearl, 
Nor dainty silk, nor braided curl, 
Yet over it my fancy lingers, 
And on it fondly gaze | now— 
She tied it with her own fair fingers, 
And bade me swear on it a vow; 
What was it, think you? Entre nous— 
The string that tied my lady’s shoe! 


Oh Cupid! that I have it here! 

The band that laced her fairy feet! 
That this old string, at sixpence dear, 

Should e’er have felt her pulses beat ; 
That this old broken string has swayed 

To her slight ankle’s springing nerve, 
Has with her motion stirr’d and played, 

Still clinging to the graceful curve. 
And now that mine—my pulse should flow 

And swell to the same riband’s touch, 
To the same limit come and go! 

Great Venus! is it not too much? 
Take the starr’d cestus from vour waist, 
A shoe ‘string would be better taste. 


Yet is my fate well imaged here, 
For, though I live in beauty’s eye, 
And though | breathe in beauty’s spbere, 
My boon’s at best, a broken tie. 
If e’er | wih a parting token, 
*Tis something that has lost it power, 
A chain that has been used and broken, 
A ruined glove, a faded flower, 
Something that makes my pleasure less, 
Something that means forgetfulness. 
And yet my tears are little worth, 
For could | win a seraph’s smile 
Tolight me through this weary earth, 
*Tl'would tire me in the briefest while ; 
For, lady, (is it very wrong?) 
We hate you when you love too long! 


ANECDOTES OF POLAND. 

We have collected from Fletcher’s History of Po- 
land, lately published in Harper’s Family Library, 
a few interesting anecdotes, chiefly of men who dis- 
tinguished themselves in the more early times of that 
unfortunate country. 

Among the most excellent princes that ever go- 
verned Poland, were two of the name of Casimir— 
the first distinguished by the appellation of the Jus¢ 
—the second, by that of the Great. 

Casimir the Just reigned in the latter part of the 
12th century. ‘‘ He was indeed,” says the historian, 
‘* the father of his subjects: he viewed the oppression 
of the nobles over the serfs with an eye of sorrow; 
and though it was not in his power to change the con- 
stitution of Polish society by emancipating them and 
making them perfectly independent, what he could 
do he did, in protecting them by strict laws from 
wanton cruelty.” 

He was not only just, however, but he was mild 
and benevolent—as the following anecdote may 
prove:—** He was one day at play, and won all the 
money of one of his nobility, who incensed at his ill 
fortune suddenly struck the prince a blow on the ear, 
in the heat of his uncontrolled passion. He fled im- 


mediately from justice; but being pursued and over- 
taken, was condemned to lose his head. The gene- 
erous Casimir determined otherwise: ‘I am not 
surprised,’ said he, ‘ at the gentleman’s conduct; for 
not having it in his power to revenge himself on 
fortune, no wonder he should attack her favourite 


in me.’ After these generous words he revoked the 
sentence, returned the nobleman his money, and de- 
clared that he alone was faulty, as he encouraged by 
example a pernicious practice that might terminate 
in the ruin of hundreds of the people.’ 

Casimir the Great came to the throne in the year 
1333, and died in 1870, He was a prince of warlike 
talents, and added considerably to his hereditary do- 
mains by conquest, But he had a better claim to 
the gratitude of his subjects. Before his time there 
was no code of statutes: precedent, opinion and pas- 
sion were the overbearing assessors on the tribunal 
of justice. There was indeed a confused mass of 
laws, but Casimir, the Polish Justinian, was the first 
who caused them to be reduced to a consistent form. 
He appointed regular courts in each palatinate, with 
fixed fees for the judges. Nor did he content him- 
self with making statutes for his people, but guarded 
the welfare of all ranks with the most jealous care, 
and was amply rewarded by their love and respect. 

But among the greatest of the Polish princes, and 
the one in whose reign the country seems to have at- 
tained its highest glory, was Sigismund Augustus. 
He reigned in the 16th cenury, and was cotemporary 
with Charles V. and Francis L. ** He had no sooner 
ascended the throne than factions were formed against 
him, because he had married without the consent 
and concurrence of the diet. The object of this choice 
was Barba Radziwill, widow of a Lithuanian noble 
of no great consequence. his marriage had been 
contracted secretly before his father’s death, but he 
publicly acknowledged it on coming to the crown. 
Firm in his affection and faithful to his vows, he 
would not break his domestic ties, although his con- 
stancy might cost him a kingdom. The contest did 
not, however, come to this crisis; for the king dex- 
terously turned the attention of the nobles to their 
Own interests, and heard no more objections to his 
marriage. But Sigismund did not long enjoy the do- 
mestic happiness which he so well deserved; for in 
the course of six months, death made him a widower. 

During this reign Copernicus, the great precursor 
of Newton, flourished. He was born in 1473 at Thorn, 
and educated at the university of Cracow. About 
this period also, Adam Zaluzianski, the Polish Lin- 
neus, published a work on botany, entitled Methodus 
Herbaria, in which he exhibits his sexual arrange- 
ment of plants. But, what is very remarkable, 
** There were,” says the historian, ‘* perhaps more 
printing presses at this time in Poland than there 
have ever been since, or than there were in any other 
country of Europe at that time. There were eighty 
three towns where they printed books; and in Cra- 
cow alone there were fifty presses. The chief cir- 
cumstance which supported so many printing houses 
in Poland at this time was the liberty of the press; 
which allowed the publication of writings of all the 
contending sects, which were not permitted to be 
printed elsewhere. 

** Nor were the Poles less advanced in that most 
enlightened feeling of civilization, religious tolera- 
tion. When almost all the rest of Europe was deluged 
with the blood of contending sectaries; while the 
Lutherans were perishing in Germany; while the 
blood of a hundred thousand Protestants, the 
vietims of the war of persecution, and the horrid 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, was crying from the 
ground of France against the infamous ‘Triumvirate 
and the hypocritical Catharine de Medicis; while 

Mary made England a fiery ordeal of persecution, 
and even the heart of the ‘virgin queen’ was not 
cleansed of the foul stuff of bigotry, but dictated the 
burnings of the Arians; Poland opened an asylum 
for the persecuted of all religions, and allowed every 
raan to worship God in his own way.” 

With Sigismund ended the dymasty of Jagellon, 
and the prosperity of Poland. ‘* His funeral bell,” 
says the historian, ‘‘ was the tocsin of anarchy,” 
being without a male heir, the monarchy afterwards 
became elective; and neighbouring princes contended 
for the prize of the crown, until it was ultimately 
broken in pieces, and a final division took place near 
the close of the last century.—JV. Y. Constellauon. 


ALMANAC OF FORTUNE. 


There is a disposition very prevalent among the 
human species to look into their future destiny; to 
endeavour to ascertain beforehand what is to be their 
condition—whether rich or poor—fortunate or un- 
fortunate—happy or miserable. That they may learn 
all these things without going to a fortune-teller— 


and thus save both time aud money—we have, with 
great care, study and observation, concocted for their 
use the following infallible rules, All thatis neces- 
sary to the correct understanding of them is for the 
reader just to recollect the month in which he was 
born. ‘They are arranged after the plan of the French 
Almanac, vow widely cireulating in the newspapers; 
but, in point of perfect accuracy, will be found very 
far to excel that foreign production—especially when 
applied to the latitude and longitude of this our first 
rate, true republican and’ ever-beloved country. 
N. B. To be especially read when the Moon is 
in Perigee, and near the full, But will answer, 
upon a pinch, for any other time. 
Janwuany.—He that is born in January and lives to 
be a hundred years old, will see many a cold day, 
and meet with many a heart equally as cold. His nose, 
unless well protected with fur or some other warm 
commodity, will become as blue as a red potatoe 
every time he ventures to face a northeaster, when 
the mereury is below zero, and both his ears and his 
feet will stand a tolerable chance to be frozen on the 
same occasion. In love matters, it will in all prob- 


ability go hard with him, should he chance to woo an 
icicle and marry a mustard pot. Should he happen to 
fail in money matters, he will, ten to one, be as poor 
as Job’s turkies; and finally, whether rich or poor, 
he will die for want of breath, 

Fesrvuary.—Those who are born in February will 
for the most part, never know which side their 
bread is buttered—not because they will be stone- 
blind or devoid of taste—but because the butter will 
be spread so thin. Many of them will fail in their 
own speculations; and more still will speculate upon 
other people’s failings. Those who have one Qua- 
ker foot, will never make good dancers; and those 
who have two, in all likelihood, will not dance at all. 
And every son and daughter of them—unless they 
get married or die in season—will be old bachelors 
and old maids, Do not be born in this month, if you 
can help it. 

_Marcu.—Those who enter the world in March, 
will seldom meet with too much either of love, 
friendship, or compassion. They will manya time 
fall down and bump their heads in infancy; will fre- 
quently beg in vain for coppers, gingerbread, and 
playthings in childhood; will have more conceit, than 
either knowledge or good sense, in youth; and have 
cause to complain, ina greater or less degree, of the 
many hard rubs they will meet with during the rest 
of their lives, ‘They willevery winter be liable to 
colds and coughs; and, if they do not die of some 
other disease, will be very likely to go off by a pleu- 
risy or consumption. 

Arnrit.—Those who are born in April, will pre- 
sently begin to cry; and, should they live and grow 
up, will shed a great many tears before their life is 
finished. ‘The females, when they have the hyster- 
ics, will laugh and ery in the same breath; and the 
males will generally bave cause enough to weep with- 
out an onion. Many of the women will have elegant 
heads of hair, if they do not spoil it with combs and 
curling-irons; and many of the men will be in the 
habit of getting shaved. Most of the women will get 
married, if they can; and the gray mare will frequent- 
ly be the better horse. As for the men, they will 
a of them be rich, and the rest from poor to mid- 

ling. 

May.—Those who are born in May, ifthey have 
light hair, will very often have blue eyes, and fair 
complexions. Many of the males will be nearly six 
feet high; and many of the females will possess a 
beautiful shape, ifthey do not spoil it by dress.— 
Both male and female will be much inclined to fall 
in love, especially between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty five; and should they make prudent matches, 
enjoy good health, possess a good temper, have 
obedient children and plenty of money, they will be 
apt to lead a very comfortable life. 

Junz.—Those who are born in June, and eseape 
disease, will be as blooming as the rose, and will 
scarcely know what pain is. ‘They will for the most 
part be ardent lovers—the men of good eating, and 
the women of fine clothes. ‘The men will generall 
be as happy as circumstances will allow; and will 
contrive, by hook or by crook, to live out all their 
days. The women will be exceedingly pleasant, 
when they are in a good humour; and, with very few 
exceptions, will live as long as they can. They will, 
a majority of them, get married, and leave plenty of 
heirs. Some ofthem will leave estates, and some 
will not; and where there is nothing left to quarrel 
about, there will be the less litigation. 

Juty.—This is usually a hot month to be born in; 
and many of the July-flowers will fall before they 
arrive to maturity, A great many of the men will 
be fools; and a-great many of the women, coquettes. 
Those who are married, unlessthey should happen 
toagree, will be apt to quarrel like cats and dogs; 
and those who live and die single, will never know 
what it is to be married. The men, when they are 
provoked, will very often fly in a passion, and the 
women under similar circumstances, will sometimes 
pout so as to spoil their beauty; and neither males 
nor females will enjoy a moment’s happiness uutil 
they get fairly over their anger. 

Aveust.—Very few persons would be born in 
August if they could help it; and of those who are 
born, very few are either wiser, healthier, or hap- 
pier than they should be. They are generally sub- 
ject to sad disappointments, and hardly ever attain 
to the full height of their wishes. ‘Those who lay 
plans to get immediately rich, will mostly fail in 
their schemes; and those who marry for love, will be 
very apt to wish they had married for money—and 
vice versa. ‘The sons, unless they have a particular 
regard for truth, will many of them be liars; and the 
daughters, not a few of them, will be notorious chat- 
terboxes. Many of both sexes will die of cholera 
morbus, fever or some other complaint; and not one 
ina dozen will live to be a hundred years old. 

SEPTEMBER.—This is a very clever month to be 
born in, for those that live and do well. The men 
with good luck and good management, will get as 
rich as Croesus; and the women, let them have their 
own way, will generally marry agreeable to their 
wishes. The men will be the most obliging of hus- 
bands, when it suits their interests and inclinations; 
and the women will be the kindest creatures in the 
world, when it comports with their humour. A 
number, both male and female, will live to a good 
old age; a large portion of them will die in their 
beds; and the rest will rarely, if ever, be disturbed 
by the jangling of their heirs. 

OcToBER.—Those who are born in October will 
be endued with a great variety of passions, feelings 
and appetites. ‘Their persons will also be various; 


some will be talland some short; some thin and 
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some thick; some will be brown and some fair; some 


will be sweet and some sour; and the rest will be | 


just as it happens. As to their fortunes ia life, they 
will differ no less than their mind and their per- 
sons; some will get exceedingly rich, and some re- 
main omer poor; and none of them will car- 
ry a cent out of the world with them. ; 

NovEMBER.—Many of those who are born in No- 
vember, if there be any truth in signs, will have oc- 
casion to laugh out of the wrong side of their mouths. 
Their heads will often be where their feet should be, 
and vice versa, ‘Those of them who have the hyp, 
will be gloomy and desponding; and those who get 
tired of life, will hang and drown themselves, if 
they can muster courage. A great part of those 
who dislike matrimony, will never get married; and 
several of those who wish to get married, will live 
and die single. 

DecemBER.—Those who come into the world in 
December, will be born at the fall end of the year. 
In many of their designs and speculations, they will 
utterly fail; and in others they will be a day after the 
fair. Those who build castles in the erial regions, 
will find them vanish away; and those who contem- 
plate them on the solid earth, will seldom have the 
pleasure of seeing them arise. Politicians will be 
selfish; coquettes will be foolish,; cross wives will 
be unhappy; jealous husbands will be ridiculous; and 
noisy hypocrites will miss the way to heaven. 

NM. Y. Constellation. 


LONDON POLICE. 

Streer.—On Saturday, James Gordon, 
a butcher, residing at Stoke Newington, was brought 
before Messrs. Broughton and Twyford, upon a war- 
rant for assaulting and beating John Lane, a boy 
about 14 years of age. 

The plaintiff, an arch-looking little fellow, stated 
that on Thursday he was amusing himself near the 
defendant’s shop with a few juvenile companions, and 
began singing a song, in which his playmates joined 
chorus, when the defendant came out and desired 
them to be off; not having completed the song, they 
did not obey the defendant’s peremptory order im- 
mediately, when the defendant rushed out with a 
drover’s stick in his hand, and belaboured witness 
till his arms and back were black and blue. (The 
stick was here produced, it was about two inches 
thick, and the boy showed the Magistrates several 
severe bruises he had received from the defendant. ) 

The boy’s statement was corroborated by four re- 
spectable witnesses. 

Mr. Broughton—It appears a most unprovoked 
assault. Pray what song were you singing, to raise 
the butcher’s anger so high? Plaintiff—it was 
** Alice Gray,” Sir. 

Mr. Broughton—Alice Gray! What can there 
be offensive in such a beautiful ballad? The butcher 
appears to have a sorry taste for music. (A laugh. ) 

Butcher. They are always tormenting me with that 
song, your worship; bat I don’t mind that so much as 
the parody they have made upon it. 

Mr. Twyford—I shrewdly suspect that the butch- 
er is over head and ears in love, and these mischie- 
vous little fellows sing this song to tease him. Now, 
tell me the truth, boy, has not the butcher got a sweet 
heart who don’t return his love? Boy—Yes Sir. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Twyford—And is her name Alice Gray’ 
Boy—No, Sir, Sally Gray.” (Laughter. ) 

Mr. Twyford—I thought so. Then why do you 
torment the defendant with these love ditties’? Butch- 
er—But you should hear the parody which they have 
made, Sir. 

Boy—Ah, but I don’t sing that, it is another boy. 

Butcher—But you help him. Let their Worships 
hear if it is fit to be sung to a young man what’s go- 
ing to be married. 

oy—Oh, yes, if you wish it. 

For her I'd kill the finest ox, 
And bone for her the fat ; 

For her I'd prig a prime sheep's head, 
And shove it in my hat 

To make her fat as any hog, 
I'd feed her night and day; 

But she scorns the heart that’s breaking, 
Does naughty Sally Gray. 

(Shouts of laughter followed this ridiculous parody. ) 

Mr. Broughton said such jokes were, no doubt, 
annoying, but they were no excuse for such a violent 
assault. He should only fine the defendant 10s. and 
costs, with leave to speak to the plaiutiff. 

The defendant finally paid 6s. and costs to the 
plaintiff, and made the best of his way home to 
** Sally Gray.” 


Wants.—Wanted, by the Tories in both houses, 
a single good argument to prove thaj,it would be 
more dangerous to grant reform than to refuse it; 
or a single historical fact to prove that a people may 
be governed more easily by oppression than by jus- 
luce. 

The highest price will be given for any satisfac- 
tory demonstrations of a revolutionary spirit amongst 
the people; and loyal folk may count upon receiving 
the full value for their broken windows. 

Wanted by the newspapers in the above interest, 
a tumble of five per cent, in the public Securities. 
A deadly quarrel between Lord Grey and Lord 
Brougham—a fire in Kent— a cholera morbus—a fa- 
mine—a rebellion—an earthquake—or any other di- 
version in favour of the Venerable Institutions. 

Wanted, in Ireland, a number of facts upon the 
state of the country, showing that there is a barrel 
of gunpowder concealed in every Protestant gentle- 


man’s wine-cellar, and a train ready laid for explo- 
sion, as soon as the Bill passes. Also, traces of a 
conspiracy existing in the Cabinet to blow up the 
Established Church in that country, and to transfer 
the revenues to Doctor Doyle and Daniel O’Connell, 
for the benefit of the poor. Murders ofall kinds, 
outrages, fights, burnings, houghings, and threaten- 
ing notices, will be thankfully accepted, and fully 
acknewledged.—N. B. No yeomanry squabbles or 
police gambols will answer. 

Wanted, in the same country, by the Protestant 
Clergy, a competent number of parishioners, who 
will pay tithes, and discharge the other functions of 
citizens and Christians. 

Wanted, by Mr. Hunt, a maid of all work, who 
will undertake to stay in his service for one year. 
If she can give lessons in English grammar, her 
wages will be * risen” in proportion. 

Wanted, by the Earl of Winchilsea, a good rea- 
son for deserting the Reform Camp, and running 
back to his first love, the reasons which he attempt- 
ed to give, not being satisfactory even to himself. 


A Buive.—The greatest rarity, howev- 
er, after this feast, was the sight of a Chinese bride. 
‘The son of our host having been married a few days 
before, we were honoured (according to the usage of 
the country, during the honey-moon) with permis- 
sion to look at his wife, as she stood at the door of 
her apartment, while we were passing out. The 
lady was surrounded by several old women, who 
held tapers and lamps above and about her, that we 
might have a more complete view of her figure and 
attire. She was a young person, (perhaps 17 years 
of age, ) of middling stature, with very agreeable tea- 
tures and a light complexion, though she seemed to 
us to have used paint. She wore a searlet robe, su- 
perbly trimmed with gold, which completely cover- 
ed her from the shoulders to the ground. The sleeves 
were very full, and along the bottom ran a beautiful 
fringe of small bells, Her head-dress sparkled with 
jewels, and most elegantly beaded with rows of 
pearls, encircling it like a coronet; from the front of 
which a brilliant angular ornament hung over her 
forehead.—She stood in a modest and graceful atti- 
tude, having her eyes fixed on the floor, though she 
occasionally raised them, witha glance of timid cu- 
riosity, towards the spectators. Her hands, joined 
together, but folded in her robe, she lifted several 
times towards her face, and then lowered them slow- 
ly. Her attendants, presuming that the guests would 
be gratified with a peep at that consummation of 
Chinese beauty, the lady’s feet, raised the hem of the 
mantle from hers for a moment. They were of the 
most diminutive kind, and reduced to a mere point 
at the toe. Her shoes, like the rest of her bridal 
apparel, were scarlet, embroidered with gold. In 
justice to the poor creature, during this torturing 
exhibition, as we imagine it must have been to her, 
her demeanour was natural and becoming, and once 
or twice something like a smile for an instant, show- 
ed that she was not entirely unconscious of the admi- 
ration which her appearance excited, nor much dis- 
pleased by it.—T'yerman ahd Bennett’s Travels. 


Mepicat Consuttation.—When a person ista- 
ken ill, he generally sends, in the first instanee, for 
the family apothecary, or, if the patient be too fash- 
ionable to employ an apothecary, he sends for his 


draughts, and pills, will put all to rights. But sup- 
pose the case should become serieus, a fever, inter- 
nal inflammation, or any malady likely to last for 
some time, and to be attended with alarm and peril, 
a friend—for the person most interested, namely, 
the patient, isa mere cipher in the business—a friend 
then, or the practitioner in attendance, suggests the 
propriety of ** further advice,” and this, in most in- 
stances, 1s left to be arranged by the medical attend- 
ant. Now then occurs a fine piece of strategy. The 
apothecary or the physician, as it may be, considers 
himself invested with a sort of patronage, which he 
is extremely solicitous to exercise for his own advan- 
tage. That physician, therefore, is called in, who 
is best capable—not of treating the complaint, this 
being a secondary consideration; but of advancing the 
interests of the practitioner by whom he is consulted, 
In those instances, where the physician is known 
merely by his name, he answers the purpose ex- 
tremely well; for the uninitiated have no means of 
| judging of his qualifications, and he can scrawl a pre- 
| scription as illegibly as his brethren, Mr. Tomkins, 

who has attended the family from its foundation, be- 
ing of course, in a manner responsible for his ability. 
Now, then, comes the farce of consultation, and a 
very pretty farce it is. The physician, who has (fre- 
quently) never seen the patient before in his life, 
knows nothing of his constitution, habits,occupation, 
or illness, except the brief sketch afforded by the 
aforesaid Mr. ‘Tomkins, as he ascends the stairs to 
the sick chamber. The physician, thus qualified, 
enters the room with the solemnity of an inquisitor, 
asks a few questions, draws out his watch, and care- 
fully counts the pulse, looks at the tongue, hopes the 
patient will soon be better, descends into the draw- 
ing room to chat, foribus clausis, with Mr. Tomkins, 
and write a prescription, leaving the treatment un- 
altered, and so paying “‘ his friend T.” a great com- 
pliment, which is returned by Mr. T. wishing him 


to pay the patient another visit, and get another fee. 
—Englishman’s Magazine. 


_ Cuorerna Morsvus.—Dr. Mason Good, in allud- 
ing to the Cholera of 1817, remarks, ‘ Of the dread- 
ful spread and havoe of this Asiatic scourge we may 


physician. If the case be but trifling, a few mixtures, | 


some idea, from the report to the Medical 
- at Bombay, by George Ogilvy, Esq, Secre- 
tary. The population in this district alone is calcu- 
lated at from 200,000 to 220,000; the total number of 
ascertained cases amounted to 15,945, giving & pro- 
portion of seven and a half per cent, O these cases, 
1294 sick had been without receiving medical aid; 
and there is reason to believe that of these, every 
individual perished! Mr. Ogilvy, indeed, expressly 
asserts it was not ascertained that any case had reco- 
vered in which medicine had not been administered; 
while it is gratifying to learn, on the other hand, that 
among those who had received the advantages of the 
judicious and active plan concurrently pursued, the 
proportion of deaths was reduced to 6-6 per cent, an 
alarming mortality still, but a marvellous improve- 
ment upon the natural course of the disease. In other 
parts of India, indeed, the deaths under the same plan 
of treatment seem to have been still fewer; for Dr. 
Burrell, surgeon to the 65th regiment at Seroor, out 
of sixty cases, makes a return of only four deaths; 
and Mr. Craw, on the same station, asserts that, on 
an early application for relief, the disease, in his opi- 
nion, is not fatalin more than one ina hundred 
cases,” 


LECT POETRY. 


From the Uterpeiad. 
ITALY. 


Land ofthe sunny sky and balmy clime, 
Where beauty dwells in all her various forms, 
Where the young orange and the bending lime, 
Live on unscathed by lightnings or by storms; 
I turn to thee alone, of all the themes 
Which rise like stars and shine in fancy’s heaven: 
For all thy charms are blended with the dreams 
That haunt my slumber at the time of even ; 
And in my wakeful hours there cometh oft 
Arainbow vision of thy classic shore, 
While to the ear, a music low and soft, 
The waves that lapse among thine islands, pour. 


A lovely spot art thou upon the earth, 
The sky bends o’er thee beautiful and bright ; 

From out thy marble halls the tones of mirth, 
Are sent far through the solitude of night: 

Fair forms are leaning in the trellis bowers, 
Where leaves and meonlight in their richness blend, 

Where vines are trailing, andthe dewy flowers 
To the hush air a gentle perfume send ; 

From cool stone founts, the water voices float 
With a sweet faintness tothe waiting ear, 

And on thy lakes there comes from many a boat 
The manly music of its gondolier— 


Thou hast rich relics of the olden time, 
To stir remembrance of departed years ; 
Piles clad in beauty where green ivies climb, 
And the long vine a purple treasure rears: 
The sculptured forms of hero—poet—sage— 
The gorgeous tokens of religious trust— 
Still in their splendour all undimmed by age, 
Though the frail hands that wrought them are in dust— 
My fancy sees them as I tread the aisles 
Of each oldfane, beneath whose rocking roof, 
Perchance some heart hath burned at beauty’s smiles, 
Or brow been clouded at her stern reproof— 


And then, like pilgrims in a lonely land, 

My thoughts turn back to thread the waste of years, 
Where lips give out no music deep yet bland, 

And no bright view of life their wandering cheers — 
All—all—are dead around them—and the men 

Ofolden days, before their vision pass, 
Like evening lights in the damp summer glen, 

Or shades that darken the magician’s glass ; 
No whisper lingersin the ancient bower, 

Where the dark eyes of brilliant maidens dwelt ; 
Pale blight hath come upon them—and its dower 

Hath been, the shrines where early manhood knelt.— 


The warrior gives no rousing battle cry: 
The sage’s voice no more is eloquent : 
The poet only points unto the sky, 
As the dear place where all his hopes are bent, 
My thoughts! Icall ye!—tell, what more than they 
Whom ye have seen in the cold halls of death 
Am |—the creature of a single day, 

Whose life is as a phantom ora breath? 
They stood where I do, on the solid ground, 

With each some hope the wounded heart to lull; 
The blue sky was above them, and around, 

All that were fresh—and young—and beautiful. 


Mine eyes are gazing on the Marble piles 

Which rise above those sleepers in the tomb.— 
I mark the sundown, with its solemn smiles, 

Play full upon them ere the twilight’s gloom ; 
Their deep religious stillness wins my heart 

Full long to linger in this lonely land, 
Though sacred calls have warned me to depart, 

And wave to all I love the farewell hand. 

* * * * 

And must I tread no more this glowing earth? 

Are all its scenes but mockeries to me ? 
Oh, let them float no more—those sounds of mirth— 

Deep thoughts hast thou stirred in me—Italy ! 


‘ A. C. Ainsw 
Providence, R. I., Aug. 1831. 


HERODIAS, 
Before the head of John the Baptist.—Mark vi. 28. 


Why now I live again—the gnawing worm 
Of hot revenge, that eat into my soul, 
Ww asting me day by day, and giving night 
4 web of fearful visions, is appeased. 
ow my heart heaves !—“ unlawful” said man 
eaves ! st thou 
Thou cold ascetic—and for that one word ’ : 


How colder art thou now '|—be still my he 
colder t art! 
For Ais is still for ever! that steeled ool, . 


Which passion, nor ambition, roused to flame 

Like mine ;-nor hate—he could not feel it—no— 

Death has not made thee colder than thou wast! 

Thou—when the crown was in my eager grasp, 

Thou would’st have reft it from me—and for that, 

Chains, and a bitter, fearful death were thine. 

* Unlawful”—what! to leave the servile fool, 

Poor, feeble-minded Philip, for a throne! 

“ Unlawful” saidst thou? passion has no law: 

It scorns all laws—all compacts that restrain ; 

Will only guides it: The wild war of winds 

Loosed from their dormitories, shrieking o’er 

Green land and ocean, have no rage like her's. 

And thou, pale anchoret—thou would’st have bound 

Passion—ambition—with thy slavish chain. 

How my pulse rages! There’s a fever here! 

Peace, peace, my heart—:hy hate is all appeased. 

His eyes glare wildly on me, with a green 

And glassy deadness; yet how calm his face, 

And mine—de formed—distorted—no, no, no 

There is delusion in my ey es—my brain— ; 

Yet ke is still the same—death hath not marred 

That look, all passionless as northern snows 

What means this shudder ?—turn away thine eye 

It freezes me—horror—away—away— , 

Cling not so fiercely to my bursting soul! 

How the earth wheels around me! dark ness—death— 

Can ye not hide me from that large, cold eve, 

That dwells so calmly on me, as ‘twould read 

Through all the crimson stains it welters in, 

My soul's dark secrets, and unveil its guilt ? 

I cannot shut thee out—I cannot break 

The spell that binds mine eye—merey— away— 

Mercy ?—J sue for that I never gave | 

Nor ever thought to ask! and do J shrink 

Before a trunkless head—a clod of earth— 

Shame to my woman's heart! I am avenged!— 

It is a glorious thing to hate—and feel, 

As 1 do now, the sweets of dear revenge. 

Vanish! my darkling dreams—I am a Queen! 

Vaiu-glorious Herod's Queen—Judea’s Queen— 

All sunny Jewry thou art mine—art mine! 
Utica, August, 1831. 


C. A. G. 


MARRIED, 

On Wednesday evening, 7th inst. by the Rev. George 
G. Cookman, Dr. JAMES M.CLINTOCK, to Miss MAR 
W. SMITH, all of this city. 

December 13th, 1830, by the Rev. M. Force, Mr. CHAS. 
CULLEN MAULL, of Delaware, to Miss ANN ELIZA- 
BETH WAY, daughter of Joseph Way, of Southwark, 

On the 23d July, at St. George's Church, Hanover Square, 
London, MATILDA LEE, daughter of Bernard M. Car- 
ter, Esq. of Virginia, to THOS. MOORE WILLING, Esq. 
of Philadelphia. 

On Wednesday evening, 7th instant, by the Rev. John 
Hughes, Mr. OLIVER R. ROBINS, of New York, to Miss 
BRIDGETTE MARY BENIGNA, daughter of the late J. 
Gartiand of this city. 

On the 6th instant, by his honour, B. W. Richards, Esq. 
Mayor, ALVA VORCE, M. D. to the amiable Miss PHG:- 
BES.MILNOR, daughter of Mahlon Milnor, Esq. all of 
Fallsington, Bucks county, Pa 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. G. G. Cookman, Mr. 
GEORGE LOWER, to Miss ELLEN HENDERSON 
CARLISLE, all of this city. 

On the Ist inst. at Carthage, New York, by Wm. Cof- 
feen, Esq. Mr. WM. BONES, to Miss MARY BUDD, both 
formerly of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 8th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Brant. 
ley, Mr. WM. CLAUSEN, to Miss MARY M. MAUI i, 
daughter of the late Robert Maull, all of this city. 

In Cape May, on Thursday evening, Ist instant, by the 
Rev. Mr. Williamson, Mr. JEREMIAH ELDRIDGE, to 
Miss ELIZA HUGHES, daughter of Mr. Wim. Hughes, all 
of Cape May,N. J. 

On Thursday morning, by B. W. Richards, Esq. Mayor, 
BASIL B. HOPKINS, of Alexandria}. C. to Miss ELIZA- 
BETH B. eldest daughter of Samuel English, Esq. of this 
city. 

On the 28th January last, in Philadelphia, by the Rev. 
Dr. Abercrombie, GEO. WM. FEATHERSTONHAUGH, 
Esq. late of Duanesburg, in the state of New York, to 
Miss CHARLOTTE WILLIAMS CARTER, youngest 
daughter of Bernard M. Carter, Esq. of Virginia. 

On Tuesday, by the Rev. Mr. Tyng, JEAN BAPT. 
AUGUSTINE MAILLE, of Lyons, to MARY A. THO- 
MAS, of Cantwell’s Bridge, Del. 

On Wednesday morning, by the Rev. J. C. Sears, Mr. 
JOS. MOORE, to Miss ANN GILL, both of Delaware co. 
Pa. 

On Saturday 10th inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop White, 
Mr. JAMES HUGHES, to Miss SALLY ANN CATHER, 
both of this city. 

On Thursday, 8th inst. by the Rev. H. G. Jones, Mr. 
JOSIAH SHINN, of Philadelphia, to Miss LOUSIA 
NIPPES, of Lower Merion, Montgomery county, Pa. 

On Wednesday evening, the Ist inst. by the Rev. Levi 
Storks, Mr. GEO. GRAFF, to Miss ELIZA DUY, all of 
the county of Philadelphia. 

On Thursday evening, by Elder Frederick Plummer, 
JAS. CAMPBELL, to LUCY H. SMITH, both of Boston, 
Mass. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. John L. Grant, Mr. 
JOHN R. HUGHN, to Miss ELEANOR ADDIS, all of this 
city. 

On the &th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Ely, Mr. WM. OGLE 
to Miss ANN, daughter of Mr. Wm. Carpenter, all of this 
city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Geo. G, Cookman, 
Mr. WM. HAVEN, to Miss ELIZABETH FAGALA, all of 
this city. 


DIED; 

On Wednesday afternoon, Mrs. CHARLOTTE, widow 
of the late Jesse Shoemaker. 

On Wednesday morning, after a lingering illness, Mrs. 
ELLEN, wife of Ambrose Mullen, aged 36 years. 

On Tuesday evening, at 6 o'clock, Mr. WM.F. CHASE, 
in the 31st year of his age. 

Un Weduesday night, Mrs. BRIDGET, consort of Henry 
Bready, aged 35 years. . 

On’ Wednesday morning, RICHARD M‘CALL, Esq 
late Navy Agent, of the United States for the Mediterran- 

an. 
‘ On Thursday afternoon, after a lingering illness, Mrs. 
MARY POND, aged 66 years. : i 

On Wednesday morning, after a short illness, Miss 
MARGARETTA FRANKLIN. | 

On Sunday morning, of a lingering illness, Mrs. ELJ- 
ZABETH CLYMER, in the 43d year of her age. 

On Monday evening, 12tb inst. in the 56th year of her 
age, Mrs. BRIDGET BRADY. 


OP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Paiuvrmve of 
every deseription executed with neatness, accuraey, 
and despatch, at this office. 
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